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to the extreme latitude allowed him by the directions of 
the deceased ; and although we could have forgiven more 
copious omissions, we cannot but admit, and praise, the 
observance of duty practised by the editor, without losing 
sight of due deference to public taste, wherever a latitude 
of discretionary power was committed tohim. We pro- 
ceed to give a brief outline of the life of Miss Seward, for 
the information of those readers, who were little ac- 
quainted with the particular literary circles in which she 
moved. 

Anna Seward was the eldest daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Seward, rector of Eyam in Derbyshire, canon en, Lich- 
field, &c. and-grand-daughter on her mother’s side to Mr. : 
Hunter, the preceptor of Johnson. . Out of many sisters, 
and one brother, one sister alone reached the age of ma- 
turity, who likewise died on the eve of marriage, and was 
survived many years BY the author of these poems. In 
the romantic scenery of ed under the instructions 
of a father, who was himself a suitor of the Muses, Miss 
Seward imbibed-an early taste for poetry, which at first 
followed the direction of her father, whose partiality to 
the authors of Queen Anne’s reign was almost exclusive. 
On the removal of Mr. Seward’s residence to Lichtield, | 
in 1754, his daughter’s talents attracted the notice arid 
admiration of the well known Dr. Darwin. The cultiva- 
tion of the author’s poetical vein was nevertheless re- 
tarded for some few years, by the discouragement which 
Mr. Seward began about this time to evince to any’ ap- 

lication to these studies. .When these discouragements 

ad ceased, and our author was ‘arrived at ‘an to 
direct her own pursuits, encouraged by the example, and 
stimulated by the praises and ‘congeniality of taste of Dr, 
Darwin, she returned with ardour to her former occupa: 
tions. Among other offerings to the Muse’s shrine, she 
was a contributor to thé Bath-Easton Vase, and in ‘com- 
with Anstey, Hayley, and others, became a candidate 
Lad Millar’s literary honours. 18 
~ Dr. Johnson was an occasional visitant to his native 
town of Lichfield, but his society seems to have been but 
little courted by the literati of that place. Although the 
powerful natural endowments, and the learned acquire- 
ments of the moralist did not ensure the friendship of 
Miss Seward, this circumstance cannot be attributed toa. 
want of respect for his yeni | talents, or any de+' 
ficiency in that warmth of feeling which attracts and ce- 
ments the voluntary alliance of cultivated minds. In un- 
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folding this part of Miss Seward’s character, an instance 
of the strength of her attachments is recorded of s6 sin- 


= a nature, that we shall claim the liberty of trans- 
erring it to our own pages. 


_ *In the summer of 1778, the Countess of Northesk visited 
Lichfield to consult Dr. Darwin for the benefit of her health, 
then rapidly sinking by hemorrhage. The poetical J ysician 
became deeply interested in the fate of a lovely and amiable 
young woman, distinguished by her sufferings and patience, and 
the same ‘circumstances produced a strong attachment on the 
part of Miss Seward. Of this interest and attachment a proof 
was nearly made of a kind so very remarkable, that I will tell 
it in Miss Seward’s own words, ‘“ One evening after.a long and 
intense reverie Dr. Darwin said, ‘ Lady Northesk, an art was 
practiors in former years, which the medical world has very 
ong disused, that of injecting blood into the veins by a syriige, 
and thus repairing the waste of a ‘disease like yours. Human 
blood, and that of calves and sheep, were tised promiscuously. 
Superstition attached impiety to the practice. It was put a 
stop toin England: by a bill of excommunication, under some 
of our popish princes, against the practitioners ef sanguinary 
injection. That it had been practised with suceess, we may, 
from this interdiction, fairly conclude, else restraint upon its 
continuance would have been superfluous. We have a very 
ingenious watch-maker, whom, I think, I could instruct to form 
a proper instrument for that purpose, if you chose to submit to 
the experiment.’ . She replied cheerfully,.that she. had not the 
least objection, if he thought it eligible. Miss Seward then 
said, ‘If the trial should be determined upon, pérbaps Lady 
Northesk would prefer a supply from a healthy humazi subject, 
rather than from an animal. My health is perfect, neither am 
I conscious of any disease hereditary or accidental; I have no 
fear of the lanicet, and will gladly spare from time to time such 
a portion from my veins to Lady N., as Dr. Darwin shall think 
proper to inject.’ | 
This remarkable and affectionate offer was however 
not accepted, as Dr. Darwin afterwards resigned all 
thoughts of making the experiment. ‘For,’ observed he, 
‘ the construction of a proper machine is so nice.an affair, 
the least failure of its power of acting so hazardous, the 
chance at least from the experiment so precarious, that I 
do not choose.to stake my reputation on the risk.’ Lad 
N. was nevertheless restored to health by Dr. D. by dik 
ferent means, and always preserved a grateful remem: 
brance of Miss Seward’s unaccepted offer, until her sudé 
den death. The votary of Apollo in his double capatity 
died in 1804, ~ Miss towne ew up a biographical me- 
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moir of her, early friend, and in thi¢ publication she ad- 
vances a claim to the first fifty lines in ‘ The Botanic Gar- 
den,’ a claim which is substantiated by reference to a, ris 
odical miscellany, in which these lines were published 
previously to the ap arance of Dr. Darwih’s poem. The 
acknowledgment of this assistancé was unhandsome 
suppreseed by the Poet of mk ly 

Mr. Scott.we must apply for those features Ky. f mind 
and body in the fair author of these volumes, ‘which her 
writings cannot disclose to us. 

* Quam legis ut néris.’ Ovid. 


From him we learn, that her personal charms were inl 
»“her voice melodious, and guided 


youth highly engagi 
by aaa eo er, conversation replete with literary 


anecdote, we strong fe fe her prépossessions in litera- 
ture were also ye pce. er intimacy with Dr. Darwin, 
for whose pode e was a warm advocate, either 
caused or nealhinied ha her in a taste for excessive ornament, 
and the superfluous tinsel in composition. To these qua- 
lities of the mind, we are told, that she united the hest qua- 
lities of the heart ; but it is time for us to advert to the 

ductions of the former, which are the legitimate sub- 

éts of our observations. 

A considerable portion of the first volume is occupied 
with extracts from Miss Seward’s ‘literary correspondence,’ 
a titlé which doés not very correctly a apply to’ the majority 
of the extracts which ave been select Our author Was 
in the habits of correspondence with soiné of the most céii- 
spicuous literary characters of the present day. This cdr- 
respondence, however, forms the materials of another pub- 
lication, we faneys not edited Wy Mr. Scott. ve. present 
extracts are wholly, or nearly, from a correspondence with 

. come female friend, whose name is not mentioned, and 
although the: eontain —— occasional opififén’ di the 
merits of @ few auithot e gréater portion‘is otcupied’ if 
detailing the feelii f Miss S.’s oWn miiid oh various'6c- 
casions, in describing doniesti¢ events, dwellitig on the 
beauties of natural scenery, arid, we must add, not unfie- 


ape in ransacking the co sem and sitkening vocabue 
ing’ our mee 
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woman. There are certain turns of thought, especially 
when discussing the affairs of common life, which are 
culiar to that sex. From their habits of life, they have not 
the same opportunities with men of taking an equally en- 
Jarged and comprehensive view of the manners of nankind. 
If we are asked whether, under these circumstances, it is 
to be expected, that the correspondence of females should 
be exempt from the reach of this observation, We must an- 
swer, no; but at the same time we should add, that it is 
no less the subject of admiration, enhanced by the rarity of 
the occurrence, when strong natural talent, aided and en- 
larged by successful application to literature, has thrown 
down these barriers, which are not merely imaginary, and 
‘when in the productions of a creature of vigorous and ex- 
panded intellect, we lose sight of all distinction of sex, age, 
country. Let us not be thought to be unconscious’ of 
the peculiarities and prejudices of our own sex, or to 
shelter them under the mean protection of 


* Defendit numerus, juncteque umbone phalanges.’ 


While, however, we acknowledge the frequency of their 
currence, we must nevertheless contend, that they are 
no means so open to observation or objection as those 
to which we before alluded. For as most of the received 
axims in life, most of the established principles of taste 
ave issued from the studies of men, tile neral turn of 
sentiment receives its tone from their a and the 
Aeviations from this standard thus founded, are those which 
are considered as peculiarities and novelties. 
~ It is almost habitual with men, at least not to admire, if 
not to condemn that love for descriptions of extreme sen- 
sibility, that laboured display of sentiment, in which fe- 
le ‘Writers indulge far more freely than themselves. And 
f is Miss Seward is an instance. We should not advert 


yy 
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to the letters containing an account of the loss of ani only 
sister, were it possible the eye of the author could 


eyer reach these observations ; as that is beyond possibili 
+e refer to them as exemplifying that ‘aghs, 80 incidental to 
women of borrowing a variety of colours to depict that 
which is best described in the simple unadorned and sombre 
pencil of plain fact. 

* Your last Jetter came to me when my heart laboured under 
_ one of the keenest paroxysms of its late anguish; the funeral 

bell was bay 5 and he eee fear ee were eyerlastingly 

passing away from our habitatiop. Six of her young companions 
ie white raunent, the emblem of hes purity, drowned In teas 
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bore with trembling hands the pall, that covered that dim form, 
which but a little fortnight before had walked amidst them 
with the light step of youth and gaiety. Yes upon the very lawn, 
over which they were then slowly walking in grieved and awful 
silence, interrupted only by the solemn death-bell. Thus vanish 
our hopes, thus cold is the bridal bed of my dear sister, no sun 
beam shall pierce its dark recess, till the last morn appear. In 
a few days after this sad scene, we came hither to the village re- 
tirement of my excellent uncle and aunt: Pious tranquillity 
broods over the kind and hospitable mansion, and the balms of 
sympathy and the cordials of devotion are here poured into our 
torn hearts.’ 


\ We do not say, and we do not think, that less is felt, be- 
cause more is described, when the pen is that of a female, 
but a false taste alone can approve of such a style in detail- 
ing such an occurrence in a confidential communication to 
a friend. As nothing very important strikes us in these 
letters, we proceed to Miss Seward’s poetry, on the merits 
of which her title and rank as an author must depend. 

Every species of poetical composition, under the innu- 
merable denominations by which they are distinguished, 
with the exception of epic and dramatic, will be found in 
these pages. Elegies, odes, epistles, songs, glees, canzonets, 
sonnets, inscriptions, monodies, invocations, epilogues, 
translations, &c, &c. form the diversified materials of this 
shiscellany. : 

To apply a general character to things in themselves so 
different, is as impossible as to follow the author in our re- 
marks through all her pages; we must therefore be con- 
tent with confining them to but few passages. 

The first volume contains, besides the letters, and a few 
occasional pieces of poetry, a short collection of songs. We 
have found nothing that shews the ease, fluency, and ele- 
gance of Miss Seward’s pen more than this part of her 
works, We do not hesitate to say, that she is more na- 
tural, graceful, and unaffected here, than where she has 
evidently expended much more time and thought. We 
would particularly turn the attention of our readers to 
those beginning, 

* On a mount a cottage stands.’ P. 133. vol. 1. 
* Here is the bank I loved so well.’ P. 149. vol. 1. 
* From thy waves, stormy Lannow, I fly.’ P.158. vol. 1. 


The loss of her oF was supplied to Miss Seward 
by the attachment of Miss Honora Sneyd, who became an 
inmate in the same family. This young lady, who was 
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afterwards married to Mr. Edgeworth, was for some’ years 
engaged to the gallant and unfortunate Major André, at 
that time destined for the mercantile profession, and almost 
as conspicuous for his talents in poetry, music, and painting, 
as for his constancy in death. His letters, of which 2 few 
are preserved in these volumes, are written with much 
liveliness and spirit. It is not to be wondered that Miss 
Seward’s pen, which was ready on all occasions, should 
come forward on the melancholy one of Major André’s 
death. It was on the marriage of Miss Sneyd to another, 
that André quitted the mercantile for the military. pro- 
fession. 
The monody thus opens : 


* Loud howls the storm! the vex’d Atlantic roars!‘ 

Thy Genius, Britain, wanders on it’s shores! 

Hears cries of horror wafted from afar, — 

And groans of anguish, ’mid the shrieks of war! 

Hears the deep curses of the great and brave, 

Borne in the wind, and echoing o’er the wave! 

On his damp brow the sable crape he bends, 

And throws his victor garland to the winds; 

Bids haggard winter in her drear sojourn, 

Tear the dim foliage from her drizzling urn; 

With sickly yew unfragrant cypress twine, 

And hang the dusky wreath ‘round honour’s shrine ; . 

Bids steel-clad valour chace his dove-like bride, 

Enfeebling Mercy, from his awful side, 

Where long she sat, and check’d the glowing rein, 

As whirl’d his chariot o’er the embattled plain ; 

Gilded with sunny smile her April tear, 

Raised her white arm, and stay’d th’ uplifted spear ; 

Then, in her place, bids Vengeance mount the car, 

And glut with gore the insatiate dogs of war !— 

With one pale hand the bloody scroll he rears, 

And bids his nations blot it with their tears; 

And one extended o’er the Atlantie wave, ; 
' Points to his André’s ignominious grave. P. 69. vol. 2. 


The personifications are rather numerous and crowded, 
but the painting in a good style. We prefer the following 
from the same : 


* How gaily shone on thy bright morn of youth 
The star of pleasure, and the sun of truth! 
Full from their source descended on thy mind 
Each generous virtue and each taste refined. 
Young Genius led thee to his varied fane, .- 
Bade thee ask all his gifts, nor ask in vain ; 
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Hence novel thoughts in every lustre drest 

Of pointed wit, that dianiond of the breast; 

Hence glow'd thy fancy with poetic ray, 

Hence music warbled.in thy sprightly lay : 

fue hence thy pencil, with his colours warm, 
anght every grace, and copied every charm, 

‘Whise transient glories beam on peauty’s cheek, 

And bid the glowing ivory breathe and speak: 

oh pencil! by kind fate ordained to save 

©* Honora’s seiablinien from her early grave. 

Oh! While on Julia’s+ arm it eweetly smiles, » 

And each lorn thought, each long regret beguiles, 

Fondly she weeps thé hand, which form’d the spell, 

Now shroudless mould’ring in its earthly cell! 


We consider these lines as extremely beautiful. 

Ina letter from Major André to a friend at the period 
when he was in the power of the Americans, he says: ‘ I 
have been taken prisoner by the Americans, and stript of 
every thing except the picture of Honora, which I concealed 
in my mouth, preserving that, I yet think myself fortu- 
nate.’ Miss Seward has made the following use of this 
passage, André is supposed to speak. 

* What though Honora’s voice no more shall charm 

No more hét beamy smile my bosom warm ! 

Yet from these eyes shall force for ever tear 

The sacred image of that form so dear? © 

a of m iove!? tho’ a 9 thy cher, 

e’er hast thou blest rival’s arms 

To at ted heart cach daw bes seen thee prest, 

Each night has laid thee pillow’d on my'breast. ' 
Force shall not tear thee from thy faithful shrine ; 
Shade of my love! thou ever shalt be mine!’ 


Of the poetical pieces arising from Miss Seward’ con- 
nection with the Bath Easton Barret ey her tribute. of 
titude to its patroness, Lady Millar, in an. pn her 
Seath, is, we conceive, far the first. The swhject:was a 
very fertile one, as the various talents of the contributors, 
which are celebrated with a discriminating — are as 
Televant tothe subject, as the eulogy on the deceased. 
* Not to your shades alone, ye martial dead, . 
The scattered flowers of plaintive rhymé belong, 
Tho’ valour marching ’roudd your graye, may shed 
The richest seeds of elegiacsopg; . | 
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* Miss Sneyd. ; 
+ Miss Seward, Major.Andsé addressed her under the name of Julia. 
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Tho’ Fame’s proud chissel o’er your .trophied tomb 
Hanes the bright falchion high; end bends the warrior plume. 
‘When death with silent footstep prints the plain, 
And spreads o’er female woni be sa ie pall, 
Shall Poesy renounce the mournful train, ~ 
Shall her melodious tears refuse to fall, 
Where friendship’s sighs, where love’s deep groans invite, 
And virtue calls aloud to aid the solemn rite? 
‘Ye, who essayed to weave the golden thread, 
And gem with flowers the woof of high applansrs 
The pious veil o’ef shroudless Andre spread, — 
O’er André, murdered in his country’s cause. 
Ye who with foliage dun, and plumage grey, 
Rear'd high the sacred shade, that waved oe’r Cook’s Morai. 
Ye sisters nine, that weep departed worth, 
Pour from your ecchoing strings the soothing Jay, 
Chaunt the’slow requiem o’er this hallow’d earth, 
“That hides your Laura’s life-deserted clay ; 
~ Hides the cold heart, which glow’d with all your fires 
‘The hand, that deck’d with .wreaths.your many chorded lyres.’ 


The fourth line of the second stanza, and the two first 
lines of the third, remind us of the pupil of Darwin in 
poetry, and exceed the limits of metaphor, which our 
judgment allows us to approve. We regret, however, 
that our limits compel us to stop thus in limine, in the in- 
vocation of a piece, which we should feel as much ure 
in extracting’ as we have in p . The llowin 
Stanza from the same is liable to the same ahiection whic 
we have advanced against the few lines above. ‘The two 


concluding verses of it, however, by the manner in which 
the sly Ae tion to the moon, amply atone for the 
little exwherance of fancy in their precursors. 
* Stay the white radiance of thy silver car 
Over Laura’s hallow’d turf, fair queen of night, 
And from the orbit of thy herald-star, ahi 
. Feed all its pensive flowers with dewy light! 


For so her gentle spirit oft would shed © 

Soft pity’s. light oat dews on Pain’s deserted head.’ 

iss Seward has versified an eastern ode from the prose 
of Sir ikon Jones, in which she has indulged her pre- 
opened ciful simile, to the extreme privilege whi 
‘her original allowed -her. © As we eye ore attempt at 
‘arrogi ting ra ay er over the ehoice' of subjects, it 
remains Only for ‘us to give our opinion of the execution 
of the ‘taiK‘which ‘the author has ‘prescribed to herself; 
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this we pronounce in this case to be highly beautiful, and 
the reader, who peruses the specimens, we shall give, is 
bound to recollect, that the author is answerable for those 
exuberances only which she engrafts on the original. Sir 
W. Jones in his versification of the same, has in one or 
two instances omitted a simile. 


‘The groves and hills are covered with all sorts of flowers. 
A pavillion of roses, the seat of pleasure, is raised in the garden. 
Who kriows which of us shall be alive when the season ends? 
be cheerful, be full of mirth, for the spring passeth away, it 
will not last.’ Sir W. Jones’s prose translation. 


‘ A thousand florets deck each hill and grove, 

And the rose flaunts in pleasure’s gay alcove. 

Ah! ere pale winter, paler fate may breathe 

The deadly gale, that blasts our vital wreath ; 

Hope not, while youth and health their treasures bring, 
Life's rapid hours will pause upon their wing.’ 


« The roses and lilies are like the cheeks of beautiful maids, 
in whose ears pearls hang like drops of dew; deceive not thy- 
self with thinking that these charms will have a long duration. 
Be cheerful, &c.’ Prose translation. 


‘ Gay are the flowers, as Persia’s nymphs appear, 
When the pearl trembles in the fair one’s ear. 
They, like the form they emulate, array’d, 

Shine but to wane, and blossom but to fade; 
Too fair to last, expect their swift decay, 

And taste the transient sweetness while you may.’ 


* The sweetness of the bowers have made the air so fragrant, 
that the dew is changed into rose water, the sky spreads a pa- 
villion of bright clouds over the garden.’ Be cheerful, &c. 


‘ Thy garden sweets as high the light winds drew, 
They changed to rose water the falling dew. 

The gilded clouds a rich pavillion form, 

Without the sable spot that threats the storm: 
Then shall our temples one dim spot display, 

Ye sunny smiles adorn them while ye may.’ 


The latter part of this is considerably amplified, indeed 
we should more correctly say that a new idea was intro- 
duced, than that one of the. original was expanded. 
While we praise the elegance of this paraphrase, we are 
far from wishing to extend our praise to the free intro- 
-duction of the oriental style into original composition. - 

The third volume contains among other poems a col- 
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lection of sonne’ originally published. in 1799, and in- 
tended, as the editor informs us, to restore the strict rules 
of the fegitimate sonnet. They are generally of a thought- 
ful cast, strictly legitimate, as Mr. Scott says was the in- 
tention of the author in the sonnet form, and far less 
ambitious of poetical ornament than Miss Seward’s other 
effusions. Many of them consisting of one idea feelingly 
and naturally pursued through the fourteen lines, present 
a garb of simplicity which astonishes the eye after gazing 
on the flowery patterns which it has been accustomed to 
see displayed in these volumes. In sonnet the twentieth 
the pronunciation of Thamésis for Thamésis, has a very 
unpleasing effect on the ear, and we wonder the more 
that disregard should have been shewn to the established 
custom, as throughout these sonnets, the greatest attention 
has been paid to the nicest exactness of the rhymes. We 
quote the following, that our readers may form their own 
opinion of Miss S.’s skill and taste in this kind of poetry. 

Sonnet 6th, written at Lichfield, in an eastern apart- 
ment of the bishop’s palace, which commands a view of 
Stow valley. 


* In this chill morning of a wintry spring 
I look into the gloom’d and rainy vale ; 
The sullen clouds, the stormy winds assail, 
Lour on the fields, and with impetuous wing 
Disturb the lake:—but love and memory cling 
To their known scene, in this cold influence pale ; 
Yet prized, as when it bloom’d in summer’s gale, 
Ting’d by his setting sun.— When sorrows fling, 
Or slow disease, thus o’er some beauteous form 
Their shadowy languors, form devoutly dear 
As thine to me, Honora, with more warm 
And anxious gaze the eyes of love sincere, 
Bend on the charms, dim in their tintless snow, 
Than when with health’s vermilion tints they glow.’ 
p- 127, vol. 3. 


The sonnet is not a composition which is much adapted 
to the present taste of the lovers of verse; the images it 
produces have very. seldom a claim to novelty, the dress 
may be varied, but the idea which it clothes is very seldom 
original, There are those, who consider originality as 
necessarily excluded from poetry, and that modern 
may complain in the words of Alexander, that their pre- 
decessors have left nothing for them to invent. Expe- 
rience proves the falsehood of this deduction, since the 
two most popular of livingspoets, Scott and Southey, have 
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each created a new and widely different species of verse 
for themselves.. A very large portion of the readers of 

try are arranged under the separate banners of these 
two chieftains, very many swear allegiance to both, and 
of these but few will be satisfied to return, and sym thize 
with the sentimental sonnet-writer. To the admirers of 
sonnets, we scarcely can name any, which will be more 
mFS he than this collection. 

oceed to the consideration of Miss Seward'’s 

trenalations from the odes of Horace. 


‘ In attempting,’ says Miss S. ‘ to put the most admired and 
interesting of Horace’s odes into English verse, I have taken 
only the poet’s general idea, frequently expanding it to elucidate 
the sensé, and ‘to bring the images more distinctly to the eye, 
induced by the hope of thus infusing into these paraphrases 
the spirit of original composition. Neither have I scrupled to 
follow the examples of Dryden and Pope, by sometimes adding 
ideas and imagery congenial to the subject, and thus to translate 
Hiorace like a poet rather than a versifier.’ 


If Miss Seward’s translations are to be tried by the 
rules she has herself here proposed, we must Gleaes that 
where the paraphrase preserves the Roman names, de- 
scribes Roman customs, and in any way bears about it 
the original mould of the Latin ode, the author must 
remain satisfied with the appellation of versifier. Where 
the general ideas only are taken, the actions of mer, the 
customs and other description made to apply to similar 
circumstances of modern times, as in the case of Johnson’s 
imitations, pedantry ajone would refuse the name of poet 
to the imitator. Miss Seward’s paraphrases are with few 
exceptions, of the former character ; — own words above 
will sufficiently apprize the reader, that they have little 
claim to the merits of correct or close translation; and 
as imitations or paraphrases they are deficient, inasmuch 
as the dilation and suppression of some ideas, and intro- 
duction of new ones, favour the idea of original com- 
position, while the recurrence of antient names send 
recals us again perpe ge uly d isgcpideed dias 
aa th ity of Hor we pelieres no acquaintance 
orace : beyond what she could pro- 
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Miss S. thus tenders of imitates the odé begining, 
« Equam memento rebus in arduis ;’ 


but while Horace addresses Q. Delius, Miss S. pays’ her 
pobtical respécts to Mr. now Lord Erskiné. patra, 


‘ Conscious the mortal stamp is on thy breast, 
O Erskine still an equal mind retain, 

That wild ambition ne'er may goad thy rest, 
Nor Fortune’s smile e thy a vain.” 


Ts thine to trace the a 
Or win the sacred 8 h glarsrps de 
To high decrees te th honoared days? 


* Where silvered poplars, with the stately pi 
Mix their thick: in the summer : | 
And the cool stream whose. trembling s zeae 
Laboriously oblique, is hurrying by 


‘ There let thy duteous train the banquet bring, 
In’ whosé bright capy the’ fiquid ruby flows,” | 
Ass life’s wariti season off expanded ) 

Presents her too too’ ny rosés"~ 


* While every muse and grage conspicuous wait, 
_As-erst thy handmaids, when with brow serene, 

Gay thou did’st rove; where Buxton views elate 
A golden palace deck her savagé scent, 

* At frequent periods woo th’ inspiring band, 
Before thy days their summer course have run, 

While with closed shears the fatal sisters stand, 
Nor aim to cut the brilliant thread they spun. 


¢ Fecarions tenant of that gay retrea . 
db pure gales on Hampstead’s airy downs, 
Where fili gt on thee’ delighted wait, 
And their fair mother’s smile thy banquet crowns.’ 


A-few more pieces’ of minor consequence succeéd thé 
translations, and complete -the collection: The interest 
éxcitéd by these volumesin ihe public mind; will; we should 
imagine, not be very widely extended. Mr. Scott himself 
truly confesses that colléctions of detached poems are not 
at | much: encoutaged by public favour. To thie 
Au us friends, sletpmnintesiecs, ahd admirers of Miss 
Sewalt, thay will nevertheless prove extrentely accepts 
able: and to the uinle mcet of a pie general, wé cammot 
but think, that the intrinsi¢ of some pieces, se 
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with the consideration of the distinguished name of the au- 
thoress, will, as they ought, insure a favourable reception 
for the whole. Nor do we wish that the collection had 
been much more compressed ; in the editions of the works 
of all writers, who have either written seriously, or trifled 
in various ways, there are many ae of minor value; a 
general and comprehensive edition of their works is how- 
ever an honour due to their fame, an honour, which we 
conceive that Miss Seward amply deserves. 
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Art. I1.—Travels through Denmark and Sweden. To 
which is prefixed a Journal of a Voyage down the Elbe 
from Dresden to Hamburgh ; including a compendious 
Account of the Hanseatic League. By Louis de Bois- 
gelin, Knight of Malta. With Views from Drawings 
taken ‘én the'Spot, by Dr. Charles Parry. London, 
Wilkie, 1810, 2 vols. Ato. 


WE pass. over M. de Boisgelin’s journal of a voyage 
down the Elbe, with his account of Hamburgh, and his 
epitome of the matory of the Hanseatic League, which 
occupy 164 pp. of the first volume ; when the author com- 
mences his travels through Denmark. He gives a detailed 
account of Copenhagen. The erent fire in 1795, de- 
stroyed nearly a third part of the city, but it was the 
worst part of it, and more handsome houses were erected 
on the site of the old. The numbe- of inhabitants in 
Copenhagen amounted to 93,719 in the year 1784, and in 
1799, they were estimated at 83,618, ‘ of whom 42,142 
were males, and 41,476 females.’ The population ap- 
pears to have been either stationary, or gradually on the 
decline in the intermediate years: the calamities which it 
has experienced, since the commencement of the present 
century, must have operated against the prosperity of the 
Danish capital. ‘ The play-house. isa separate building 
in the market-place.’ Sonten and plays are performe 
alternately four times a week, and always in the Danish 
tongue. The receipts are but trifling, on account of the 
numbers who are admitted gratis. Great part of the 
charge is defrayed out of the royal purse ; and this theatre 
is said to cost the king the annual sum of from 60. to 
70,000 rix dollars. Public amusements may be reckoned 
amongst the easy means by which despotism purchases 
the obsequious cheerfulness of its slaves. 
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* There are very few assemblies at Copenhagen. Ombre is 
the favourite game, even at court. They do not use counters, 
but mark the points with chalk upon the green cloth, and rub 
them out according to the progress of the game.’ . 


The court days are once a fortnight. On these occa- 
' sions a coupe is given at the palace, when the precedence : 
of the different guests is determined by lot. , 


* Two hats are carried about, containing a great many corres- 
ponding numbers; the men draw out of one, and the women 
out of the other; after which the groom of the chambers calls 
over the different numbers, and. each gentleman hands the lady 
allotted him by chance. He sits next her at table, and con- 
ducts her back again when supper is over.’ 


The reigning sovereign is said to be in general more 
feared than loved. He is fond of business and averse from 
dissipation. We shall not follow M. de Boisgelin‘in_ his 
minute description of the different curiosities of the pa- 
Jace, &c. - 


‘ The observatory is upon the top of a round tower. We 
mounted the greatest part of the way by an ascent: without 
steps; and from thence to the summit of a small wooden stair- 
case. A carriage can go as far as this place, but not to the 
platform, which some, in their descriptions of it, say may be: - 
done.’ a: 


The different astronomical instruments were made by, 
Alh at Copenhagen. ) 


‘ They are now employed in making astronomical maps of all 
Denmark ; and the hole will amount at‘ the least to twenty. 
Seven were finished at the end of 1790. An astronomical ob- 
server is to direct every thing relating to the latitudes and lon- 
itudes, and there are likewise to be twelve land measurers to 
them up, with a designer and engraver. The engraving of 
each plate costs four hundred rix dollars, and four thousand 
copies may be struck off without retouching the plate. The. 
price of the map is four marks.’ frou 


The chapel at Fredericksburg, a royal castle, four 
Danish. miles from Copenhagen, merits particular atten- 
tion. The altar and the pulpit are of silver, of very 
curious workmanship. Amongst the pictares in the gal- 

, surrounding the chapel, is one. by Salvator the 
subject of which is Jonah preaching at Nineveh. This 
chapel is the place where the kings of Denmark are 
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Elsineur has about six thotisand inhabitants. The corn- 
suls of the differént commercial nations, who are résidént’ 
heré, are said, from sinister motivés, to connive at thé 
vexations which are experiented by the captains of vés- 
sels. The avidity ofthe merchants in this place is  won- 
derful ;’ but where is it that ayidity does not predominate 
in the mercantile character? If any complaints are made 

inst the injustice and oppression of the custom-house 
officdi, no’ rédress is to be obtained. We liélieve, that, 
in this réspect also, theré are other cotiitriés, iti Which’ it 
is egaly difficult to proéure any deseliitiog of thi frauds’ 
and extortions which are practiséd by siibotdinate agents 
of the government, particularly in questions which affect 
national finance. 2 F 

The castle of Cronenburg, or Cronburg, whirl defends 
the passage of the Sound, contmands a delightful: pros- 
pect. It ‘ : ’ 
* présents to the view the coast of Sweden at less than’ a league 
distant, the two seas, a variety of islands and vessels continually 
‘ passing to and from them, for at least seven or eight months 
in the year.’ 

M. Schimmelman’s manufidctory of arms, from which 
the whole Danish army is supplied, is a league froin EL 
sineur. ‘ All - “y' — ee ; L. is not al- 
ways very good, and that from Sweden is much better, but 
it i contraband? fit 
Near Cronburg there is a road for ships, whiclv is tolérs 
ably commodious. It is near a league and a half broad, 
ra is the ‘ only passage for entering the Baltic,’ th 
Lesser Belt being not sufficiently deep, and the Great 
Belt filled with rocks hidden by the water. The Soun 
itself is of great depth.’ Light-housés haye been erected. 
in the dangerous parts; and lights are fixed at differenf 
points of the’ coast, for the direction of mariners in dar 
and stormy nights: These precautions furnished the 
original pretext for the exaction of the toll-from foreig3 
vessels which ass this way. . The European powers have 
long acquiesced in this toll of the Sound, which constitutes 





4 


a coiisiderable’branch of’ thé Danish revénue: ‘The'duty, 


which is paid iti dpecie, | . 
¢ is received upon’ the ships separately, and likewise on the mer- 
chdiidize they carry.’ ‘12,312 vessels passed through the 
Sound in 1796; 9048 in 1800; and 7140 in 1806? 


M. de Boisgelin has described the different Dani8h nit 
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nufactures, particularly that of ea The porcelain 
manufactory has been established only thirteen years; 
but it appears.to have been prosecuted with great spirit, 
and carried to a high degree of excellence. M. Miller 
who is an excellent chemist, was the original founder, an 
is the present director of this establishment. M. de Bois- 
gelin mentions a complete service of beautiful porcelain 
which was preparing whilst he was in Denmark, on which 
all the plants of the Florg Danica were to be depicted in 
their natural colours, one upon each piece. The name of 
the plant was to be marked under the plate, and the whole 
to be classed according to the Linnean system. 

If the manufactories of a nation are a proof of the 
wealth and enterprize of individuals, its sch hospitals, 
alms-houses, and different institutions for the relief of 
indigence and distress, furnish a criterion of the value 
which public opinion sets on the exertions of beneficenca, 
The Danish hospitals are said in general to be admirabl 
— At Frederick’s Hospital M. de Beisgelin te 
us that ; 


‘ the sick rooms are kept very neat, with a nurse in each, who 
has her bed there; and likewise twelve women, who sit up all 
night, and who have other reoms in which they may sleep during 
the day.’ ‘In every room is a thermometer, with one or two 
stoves, according to the size, and a pair of scales to weigh the 
medicines,\also a variety of pipes, which communicate to the 
roof, and are thought preferable to ventilators. The beds are 
three feet wide, with curtains and very fine sheets; indeed all 
the linen used in this hospital is extremely good. The physi- 
cian visits the sick twice a day, and the prescription is fastened 
to the foot of every bed.’ ‘ The sick have all separate beds; 
and in the number of rooms we passed through, we saw none 
with more than twenty-four. These chambers are ten feet high ; 
every bed is separate from the other; and there is room for @ 
third more than there are at present.’ ‘ There is a pulley with 
@ rope in every room, to which are two wooden handles; and 
this machine is intended as exercise for those sick who are not 
able to go out.’ ‘2,566 were received into this hospital in 
1798 ; 2,008 were sufficiently recovered to quit it at the end of 
the year; 304 remained; and 248 died.’ 


In this hospital there are some rdoms for those, whe 


choose to be there at their own expence; and the author 
says that " 


‘ many people, even in good circumstances, prefer ‘being here, 
en account of the ease with which they can obtain assistance 


Carr. Rev. Vol, 23, Juiy, 1811. Q 
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of every kind. Amongst gentlemen of this description we saw * 
a counsellor of war.’ 


At the lying-in hospital in Copenhagen, the women, who 
are delivered, pay six crowns a week; they have separate 
apartments, and are allowed to enter the — with 
masks upon their faces, and to leave it without telling their 


names. 


‘Phere are sixty beds, and many of them atthe king’s expence.’ 
« The women, who pay, are at liberty to go out when they please, * 
but are obliged to pay at least for one week. Those who are 
admitted gratis, are always kept till they are entirely out of 
danger.’ 

Communicating with the lying-in hospital, is an hos- 
pital for orphans and foundlings, in which the author says, 
* we were shown three rooms, in two of which were seven, 
and in one six beds. There is place for a great many more, 
but the beds were not all full, which ath, ~ we the case 
in the lying-in hospital.’ M. de Boisgelin then adds, 
* Each nurse suckles at least two children, but never more 
than three.’ According to this account, the women at Copen- 
hagen must be excellent milkers. When the children leave 
the house, they are entrusted to the care of the peasantry, 
who, it is said, may send the males for soldiers, instead of 

_ their own sons. The peasantry are thus thought to be inte- 

rested in taking proper care of the children confided to their 
charge, previously to their arriving at the military age. 

The house of correction has room for six hundred people, 
exclusive of ‘ malefactors.’ Vagabonds who are found 
begging in the streets, are sent tothis place. ‘ Criminals 
confined for life, are obliged to saw and grate Brazil wood, 
and the malefactors,’ (what denomination of culprits are 
these? murderers, housebreakers, or what?) ‘ are in dun- 
geons with iron bars.’ Six men can pulverize forty pounds 
of wood in a day, but they are relieved ‘ every four minutes,’ 
as it would be impossible ‘ to support such hard work for 
a longer time.’ 

We shall not dwell on the details of the author relative 
to the military and naval establishments of the Danes, nor 
shall we notice the various particulars which he has 
stated. respecting the Danish commerce and finances, in 
which there is little to interest the attention of the general 
reader. 

The second volume opens with our author’s travels - 
through Sweden. We have first some advice to the tra- 
veller and some general remarks on the mode of travelling 
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in thiscountry. Amongst these we select the following as 
characterizing the probity of the Swedish peasantry. . 


‘ Those who have no courier, must send a note by a peasant 
from post to post, as far as the place the traveller means to stop 
at. This note must mention the number of horses wanted, and 
at what hour they must be ready. The expence of this express is 
the same as one horse, and a trink gild, (drink money) given to 
the peasant the same as to a postillion. Any part of the baggage 
may be safely entrusted to his care, indeed thisis the only method 
of sending goods in Sweden, these being no public carriages of 
any kind. There never was any instance of a trunk being lost, 
or even opened, though it passes through many different hands ; 
and if by chance the lock is broken, it always arrives equally safe 
at the place of its destination.’ 


The temperature in the province of Scone is milder than 
in any other part of Sweden; and the horses, oxen, and 
other animals, are said to exhibit the effect in the superio- 
rity of their size and strength. The greatest part of the 
houses of the nobility are situated upon the sea coast, where 
the prospects are more striking than on the coasts of Zea- 
pr The high road runs between rocks of granite, some 
of which are in a state of lonely dispersion, and others 
aggregated in heaps. 


* Through many appear trees, which have forced their way, 
and spread their branches above the rocks. The stones are a 
convincing proof that this part of the country was formerly co- 
vered by the sea. The whole of this road is fine, it winds the 
greatest part of the way, and the views are frequently charming.’ 


The author says, that the old dock at Carlscrona 


* was hollowed out of the rock, and thought ap admirable per- 
formance, till the new one was undertaken. This last work is 
above all praise, and one of which the Romans in their greatest 
glory might have boasted. Jt is composed of thirty basins, suffi- 
ciently large to contain twenty ships of the line and eleven fri- 
gates. They are finished with free stone strongly cemented, co- 


vered in, and entirely cut out of the rock, by which means the 
ships are always sheltered.’ 


Who would not have supposed, after this, that all these 
basins were complete, and that this great undertaking was 
consummated? But, in the next sentence, the author 
says, ‘ Oneonly of these basins is finished, and some others 
are begun; but it is a matter of doubt whetner this great 
work will ever be completed,’ 


M. de Boisgelin crossed te whole province of Smoland, 
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the inhabitants of which are said to preserve the harsh 
frankness of their ancestors. 


‘ We performed this journey,’ says he, ‘at Christmas, which 
is called Joul, and which from time immemorial has been much 
celebrated in this country, consequently provisions were to. be 
found every where. The houses and apartments of the inhabi- 
tants were decorated with cloth, stuffs, and all their most valy- 
able effeets. Their floors were spread with straw beds, which 
did not prevent them from throwing down torches, and these 
they left burning; no wonder then that fires shoyld happen so 
frequently. We did not remark that the beds were piled one 
above another, as Mr. Coxe asserts, but we took notice of several 
chests being placed around the rooms, which served nat only for 
seats in the day time, but for beds at night.’ 

Gottenburg is inferior to the cities of the third order in 
France. It bears a resemblance to a Dutch town from the 
cahals which are cut through the streets, some of which 
are planted with trees. Few of the houses are built of 
brick. The hospital owes its origin to the beneficence of 
an individual. The month of May is said to be the most 
sickly season, ‘ which is the only time the hospital is full.’ 
©The commonest and most dangerous disorder in this 
country is the miliary fever, but inflammations are very 
rare.” 

Gotten is computed to possess at least ‘ a seventh 
part of the whole trad¢ of Sweden, in articles of expor- 
tation,’ and almost one-fourth part in articles imported. 
But this proportion is probably considerably altered since 
this work was written. ‘The East India Company trade 
only to China, though their privilege extends likewise. to 
the East Indies.’ Phe vessels bound for China generally 
sail in January, when they are often obliged to saw 
through the ice to gain the open sea.’ 

' Amongst the manners and customs of Gottenburg, it is 
mentioned, that an invitation to dinner always implies one 
to supper ; and that this is the case throughout Sweden, 
except at Stockholm, where this ancient custom is retained 
roo 7 the middle ranks. Grace is universally said before 
and after meals, with a bow to the master of the house. 


* Healths are drunk at all dinners of ceremony, out of an 
immense cup, filled with hock or champaign ; this passes round 
the table, and every one is expected to taste.it. Particular terms 
are observed at particular houses; with these the guest is made 
acquainted, and if he does not comply with them, the forfeit is 
to empty the above mentioned enormous cup, which is then filled 
up to the brim.’ 
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The author witnessed this sober ceremony for the first 
time at the house of the Bishop of Gottenburg, who is 
said to be ‘the best preacher in Sweden.’ Who could not 
preach well when thus inspired ? 

The common order of medical reverence seems in 
at Gottenburg, for the apothecaries ‘ are treated: wi 
more respect than either physicians or surgeons.’ M. de 
Boisgelin, after leaving Gottenburg, visited the cataracts 
of Trolhatta, of which he has given an mengants extracte 
from a description of them by Colonel A. T. Skjoldebrand. 
Though our author arrived at Stockholm in the middle of 
January, the season was 30 mild, that he perceived verdare 
peeping through the snow near the gates of ‘the city. 


“The entrance into Stockhohm through the south suburb does 
not give much. idea of a capital. Indeed the city properly se 
called is very small, but the. north and south suburbs are large, 
it being half a Swedish mile from the gate of the former to that 
of the latter. Many streets, however, are destitute’ of houses ; 
and im others, they only consist of one story; so ‘that, tidtwiff. 
standing the great extent of Stockholm, it dees not contain more 
than sevetity-five thousand inhabitants. Some of the ‘houses Uke 
ohly built of wood, and many of these in the suburbs are there 
peasants’ cottages. The best inhabited and handsomest serteta, 
such as Queen-street and Regency-street, are in the north suburb, 
but no one superior im rank to a merchant lives ih’ the ‘south 
suburbs.’ 4 ‘ and 

' * Few towns in Europe are so ill paved as Stockholm ; this‘? 
particularly disagreeable, from there being no public walk but 
the royal garden, ‘which is dap and unwholesome ‘except th 
hot weather, so that the inhabitants have no otlier resource thah. 
walking in the streets. — . tcl adit tone gin fl 

‘ The city of Stockholm, properly so called,.is situated onan 
island at the junction of the Moeler Lake and the sea, which com, 
municate with each other by the southern sluices. ; ing: can 
be more singtilar afd picturesque than this city! it is in 
unlike any other, and affords the most charming points ‘of view. 


The great variety of steeples, houses, rocks, trees, lakes, togéther ~~ 


with the castles or palaces which present themselves on é 
side to the eye, form altogether a most delightful and inte ; 


prospect. 

«Phe harbour is very fine, spacious, and safe, though difficult 
of access ; it frequently requiring several days either to get out 
to sea or to enter it. ‘Fhis difficulty is owing to the nécessity of 
‘passing through a variety of rocks, which cannot be done witheat 

@ particular wind. The keys are of very great extent.’ 


‘ The inns are so bad, that those who purpose stayi ay ti 
in Stockholm, must take a furnished lodging, which may be haa 
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for three rix-dollars a week, and for still less, if taken by the 
month. The stoves are extremely well constructed, and ver 

little wood is required to warm the apartments. A good valet te 
place, who speaks French, is very difficult to procure. Coaches 
may be hired for two rix-dollars and a half a day ; and from fifty 
to fifty-five by the month: this last is the best method, as it will 
ensure a neat carriage, the generality being very old-fashioned 
and inconvenient. Hackney coaches cost three copper dalers a 
fare; a plotte for the first hour, and four dalers for every suc- 
ceeding one; but these coaches are nat always to be procured.’ 


The praise which the author bestows on the probity of 
the Swedish peasantry, is said not to be due to the inhabi- 
tants of the capital, which, like other t cities, contains 
thieves, sharpers, and adventurers of all kinds. M. de 
Boisgelin considers the royal castle, which forms an elevated 
= of view from every quarter of the city, as one of the 

nest modern palaces in Europe. 


‘It is built of brick, faced with stone, with an Italian roof, 
begun by Charles XI. and completed by Adolphus Frederick. 
Its form is nearly square, and the inner court is two hundred 
and sixty feet long, and two hundred and twenty-four wide.’ 


Amongst the curiosities of the palace the most valuable 
is the antique statue of Endymion. 

. Nothing,’ says M. de Boisgelin, ‘ can possibly be more beau- 
tiful: it is indeed one of the finest pieces of antiquity now in 
existence, He is represented reposing at length, one leg and 
arm have been repaired, but not in the best manner. This mag- 
nificent antique was purchased by his majesty at Rome in 1784, 
and cost only two thousand ducats.’ 


Amongst the MSS. in the king’s library, is one in Latin, 
which ‘is so extremely large, that it is supposed to be 
written on the skin of an ass.’ : 

This MSS. contains the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, &c. &c. It is terminated by the following confes- 
s10n 
* in red letters on a brown ground, in which the sinner accuses 
himself of several abominable sins, without specifying the number, 
or entering into particulars, except indeed in the following words : 
Pecoavi in fornicatione diversé cum animalibus multis excepté 
cene.’ 

This MSS. was taken by the Swedes from a convent at 


Ww —— author visited the Spinhaus, or house of cor- 
rection at Stockholm, it contained f 
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‘a hundred and ninety-seven women, forty of whom were Fin- 
landers. There were also twenty-two men, who were mostlyy 
either children or cripples. The greatest part of the women 
were confined for theft ; and several for crintes of a more serious 
nature, amongst which the dreadful one of child-murder is the 
most frequent. Those convicted of capital offences are confined 
for life ; and the women guilty of destroying their infants are not 
suffered to walk in the court; but, strange as it must appear to a 
thinking mind, their apartments are neater and better than any 
of the rest, and the crown defrays the expence of violins to 
amuse them on Christmas-day, which is their only recreation 
throughout the year. Each person, without any exception, is 
obliged to spin two pounds and a half of wool every day, which 
is employed for the use of the house. The crown allows two 
skellings a day for their subsistence. Those confined for six 
years and upwards, or for life, wear a blue uniform, which is 
renewed every three years; the others wear their own clothes as 
long as they last. No one can be confined in this house without 
an order from the grand governor, or the police; when it is 
settled in what manner the person is to be treated. The women 
sleep two in a bed, unless they are sick, when they are removed 
to another building, in which men, women, and children, are 
indiscriminately confined. The beds are ranged in a line on one 
side of the rooms, and the spinning-wheels opposite, near the 
windows, which in some degree adds to the smell; the beds are 
likewise bad.’ 


There is an asylum at Stockholm for the widows of citi- 
zens of a singular kind, which appears to merit imitation 
in other countries. This asylum contains sixty-two 
women. 

‘ On a vacancy happening by death, or by inheriting a fortune, 
which makes the person no longer an object of charity; those 
who succeed are only admitted twice a year, either at Easter or 
in the month of October. Master tradesmen, and masters in 
any company, pay a certain sum annually, and their widows 
alone are entitled to partake of this charity. No one can be 
admitted under the age of fifty ; and any one is at liberty to pro- 
vide herself with useful articles; but these, in case of death, be- 
come the property of the society. They are obliged to provide 
their own bed-furniture, paying nothing, however, on entering, 
and having three meals a day, two dishes at dinner, and as many at: 
supper. The rooms are extremely neat, and every one bas her 
separate bed. The widows appeared much pleased with their 
situation, and perfectly satisfied with the rules of the house; 
which we never observed to be the case in any other charitable 
institution. They wash four times a year, and the sick are never 
removed except in contagious disorders. Two-governors have 
the direction of this asylum; their appointment is for life, and 
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they are always either merchants or rich and reputable trades- 
men.’ 


The Swedish artificers, &c. like many in this great me- 
tropolis, 

* seldom commence their work before Tuesday, and some, not 
till Wednesday: if by chance they appear in their business 
earlier, it is merely to sleep off the effects of their Sunday’s drink 
Notwithstanding such conduct, they are very exorbitant in their 
demands, and the more they gain, the more they expend in 
liquor; nothing indeed but empty pockets can induce them to 
retarn to their different occupations.’ 


Every different trade has a fand, to which the workmen 
contribute a certain sum monthly, ‘ for which they are ql- 
lowed twenty-four skellingsa week, if unable to work : a 
in case of death, twenty rix-dollars for funeral expences. 
The author well remarks, that nothing can be so absurd as 
to expend twenty rix-dollars on the funeral of a workman, 
when that sum would be of great benefit to his surviving 
family. But a magnificent funeral seemsa great penchant 
amongst the Swedes. Hence we hear of their aving a 
coffin repository, where these lively memorials of death 
are exhibited in a diversity of tasty and embellished 
modes. ! 

The Palace of Drottningholm is the finest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Stockholm, and the most frequented by the 
court. This royal residence is most delightfully situated 
in Qaeen’s Island, on the Moeler Lake, a Swedish mile 
from the capital. The library at this palace is ornamented 
with a large collection of Etruscan vases, and enriched 
with a variety of curious manuscripts. Amongst the latter 
the author mentions ‘ various reflections’ by Queen Chris- 
tina, and a manuscript by Charles XII. when a child, in 
one part of which 1s written, ‘vincere aut mori. The 
G sik, Roman, and antique medals of all nations, fill 
twelve hundred drawers in eight different cabinets. 

The author places the Swedes at a higher point in the 
scale of morals than any other European people; but we 
do not know whether there be any marks of such superior 
sagacity and information in M. de Boisgelin, as ought to 
induce us to place implicit confidence in his moral mea- 
surement. ‘ The people,’ says he, ‘ are essentially good, 
virtuous, and altached to the religion of their king.’ This 
is mere verbiage. What in this place is the difference be- 
tween good and virtuous? and what connection has this 
essential goodness with an attachment to the religion of 
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the king? The Yeligion of kings is usually mere otitside 
show; the mask of the thing ts worn, but the spirit is 
neither felt nor obeyed. What has essential goodness to 
do with the: ceremonials of pious fraud? The author 
himself confesses, that the Swedes in the towns, particu- 
larly in the sea-ports and the capital, are as vicious as the . 
people of other nations. That the Swedish peasants are dis- 
tinguished by their honesty, and that many splendid traits 
might be recited oftheir upright disinterestedness, we have 
little donbt; but still we find, that if brandy come in their 
way, the temptation is too strong to be withstood.‘ They 
are sober,’ says M. de Boisgelin, ‘ in every particular éx- 
— Jove of brandy?’ Might he not as well have 
said, that they re sober as long as they feel no temptation 
to get drunk? But it shocks us nota little to read, that 
whatever may be their sobriety, 


‘ the dreadful habit of drinking that liquor,’ (brandy), * com. 
miences even in childhood, and may with reason he regarded as 
one of the causes of the watt of popelation in this country. 
We have seen children of niae or ten years old swallow down 
large doses of this liquid fire, which we could. never have 
emptied without unpleasant effects !’ 

‘The predominant religion is the Augsbourg Confession ef 
Faith, which has not undergone the smallest change ; but liberty 
of conscience is every where allowed, and no mode of ‘worship 
prohibited.’ 


The author, still extolling the Swedes, says, that 
are ‘ infinitely better informed than other nations, and 
the peasantry, without any exception, know how to-read.’ 
If the people be so well mformed, how could they ‘be so 
ill-advised as to choose a French general for their’ sove- 


? 
Thestaves 111. abolished tke torture, which was practised 
before his time. 


* The code of laws now in use was compiled in the reign of 
Frederic {. The laws are clear,_wise, and precise. In civil 
causes the expence is defrayed équally by the two parties, and 
those who wre cast are not obliged to pay the costs. The cri- 
minal law is lenient; which ought to be the case in cotihtries 
where great crimes are very seldom committed. The party at- 
cused can never be condemned to capital punishment’ without 
wr his guilt, criminals when found werthy of death are 

eaded.” 


The military constitution of Sweden is, in ome respects, 
different from that of other countries. The individuals of 
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the national troops, whether officers or soldiers, have, 
each, a piece of ground allotted to them, 


* with a house so situated that the colonel may be-nearly in 
the centre of his regiment, aud the captain in the midst of his 
company; at least they endeavour this should be the case as 
much as possible. These houses are called bostelles.’ ‘ When 
a soldier has been dead three months, his wife and children are 
obliged to give up the house and ground to his successor.’ 


The author says that a Swedish officer must always 
head his troop, and ‘ advance a few steps before it, other- 
wise it is, very probable they may refuse to march; but, 
that ceremony performed, a Swede will follow his com- 
mander whithersoever he pleases.’ Are the Swedish troops 
singular in this respect? They are perhaps less like the 
soldiers of most other nations in the following particular : 
© The Swedish soldiers are religious; and prayers are con- 
stantly read every day in all the regiments.’ From the 
account of M. de Boisgelin we find that the military ad- 
ministration of Sweden, like that of other countries, is 
subject to numerous abuses, and that great venality pre- 
vailsin the different departments. 

M. de Boisgelin does not compute the population of 
Sweden and Finland at more than three millions of inha- 
bitants. Though two-thirds of the country are occupied 
by mountains, lakes, and morasses, the remainder, if more 
judiciously cultivated, would probably furnish subsistence 
toa population of more than three times the amount. 
The lavish use of brandy must combine. with the nature 
of the soil and the severity of the climate to prevent the 
multiplication of the human species in that part of the 
world. The pernicious habit of drinking a deleterious dis- 
tillation at an early age, must produce, in numerous in- 
stances, premature debility, and death. But we are told 
that when Gustavus forbad the peasants to distil their own 
brandy, the most violent tumults were the consequence of 
the prohibition, and that the monarch was compelled to 
suffer things to go on in their old course. 

Our limits will not permit us more than briefly to notice 
our author’s interesting excursion to the Swedish mines. 
The. works of the Sahlberg mine, which is half a league 
from Sahla, are, he says, admirable. 


* The descent is down a pit, called the pit of Queen Chris- 
tina, the mouth of which is twenty-six feet by nineteen. It 
conducts to the bottom of the first floor; but many people 
dislike being let down in buckets, though the cords never hav- 
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ing been known to break, is a great encouragement to venture. 
If an accident happens, which is generally the case two or three 
times in a year, it is always owing to the imprudence of the 
workmen, who have a singular prejudice against women, de- 
claring, that if they ever let one down, it is a constant fore- 
runner of some misfortune. A woman visited the mine a few 
years since, and two days afterwards a workman was acci- 
dentally killed, which contributed in no small degree to 
strengthen this prejudice; and certain it is, the workmen never 
let down a woman without suffering the greatest apprehensions.’ 

‘ Wood is much employed in this mine to work the stone, 
and a surptising quantity is consumed. Nothing can be more 
superb than the effect of the lighted fires in different parts of 
the mine. The vaulted roofs are extremely noble, the commu- 
nications’ very wide, and the greatest neatness prevails through- 
out the whole. A carriage might be driven in every part of the 
first floor ; and there isa small room to rest in, where a register 
is kept, in which the curious traveller writes his name.’ 


Our autlior visited the house where the great Gustavus 
Vasa was concealed in 1520 from the pursuit.of his ene- 
mies. This house, which is of singular construction, still 
retains its primitive form; and nothing is omitted which 
can tend to preserve the recollection of the great event 
with which it is associated in the Swedish history. With- 
in the room, which Gustavus occupied upon the second 
floor, are representations of 


‘the two faithful grey Dalecarlians, dressed in white woollen, 
and armed cap-d-pie, with hats shaped like sugar-loaves, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the times. Next to them, near the 
bed, is the faithful domestic, who constantly followed Gusta 
vus ; he; too, is represented on foot: and the prince ‘himself is 
standing armed, under a canopy, in the opposite angle of the 
door: in his right hand he holds the commander’s staff, and 
his left .is' rested upon a Bible, which, with his helmet and 
gloves, are placed upon atable. Every thing belonging to the 
bed is likewise preserved.’ 


Whenever, says the author, the Dalecarlians meet the ~ 
king, they preserve their former custom of taking him by 
the hand. ‘ This ceremony took place in our presente at 
Haga, whilst we were walking with his majesty, who 
obligingly confirmed to us all we had heard relative to 


- this privilege.’ - 


Sudersfors is the only lace in Sweden for forging an- 
chors. The process is different from that in ilies placa, 


* where anchors are made either of bars, or forged iron, whilst 





~ 
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at Sudersfors, saws, or cast-iron are employed for that purpose: 
this latter method is warranted to be equally good, and if sb, 
it is undoubtedly much less expensive, from the iron not Tre 
quiring so much forging.’ 


The mine at Dannemora is the richest in Sweden, 
though it affords a less curious spectacle, as it is destitute 
of galleries, and the large pit, which yields the finest iron, 
appears like a quarry, open at the top. M.de Boisgelin 
says that this iron ‘ is all exported to England for making 
steel.’ 


‘ The distance from the first work to the last, following the 
direction of the pit, is a thousand ells; and there were formerly 
seventy-three different openings, but several are now closed, 
owing either to the deficiency of ore, or to the works having 

een overflowed. This mine is said to have been first worked 
in the thirteenth century; the first authentic proofs, however, 
are only dated in the beginning of the fifteenth. It is eighty 
Swedish fathoms in the deepest part, and supplies seventten 
forges with a sufficient quantity.’ 

* We went down,’ says the author, ‘ in five minutes and forty 
seconds to a depth of seventy-eight fathoms; it was light the - 
whole of the way, but very cold, though in the month of July: 
we indeed saw ice in some parts. In one corner is a large forge 
for making tools for the workmen.’ 


Our traveller embarked for Finland at Bomarsund, and 
had a delightful voyage to Obo, the capital of that pro- 
vince. Hence he proceeded to Petersburg, through- Hel- 
singfors, Sweaborg, Fredericsham, and Vibourg. The 
author marks the difference which has been noticed by 
other travellers between Swedish and Russian Finland. 


* On entering Russian Finland,’ says he, ‘ every thing wears - 
another aspect; the country is less populous, not so well cul- 
tivated, with scarcely any villages, and misery presents itself on 
every side.’ : 


This different appearance of parts of the same province 
shews the different physiognomy and character of the two 
eople and the two governments. But alas! what was 
wedish Finland when M. de Boisgelin wrote, is now sub- 
ject to the autocrat of Petersburg; and we suppose that 
at this moment ‘ Misery presents itself on every side,’ 
in one part of the country aswell as the other. The 
author says that the peasants in Russian Finland, ‘ are 
covered with rags,’ but we doubt whether in their wide- 


spread devastation, the Russians left the oceupiers of the 
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Swedish divigion a rag with which to cover their naked« 


The four last chapters of M. de Boisgelin’s work con- 
tain a summary account of the Swedish history from the 
reign of Gustavus Vasa to the accession of Gustavus III. 
with an inquiry into the death of Charles the Twelfth, 
whom the author supposes to have been assassinated by 
one of his aid-de-camps of the name of Siquier. We have 
not leisure to estimate the probabilities on either side. 
The opinion of Voltaire on such a subject is not to be 
lightly disregarded. M. de Boisgelin appears to be a 
great admirer of Gustavus III. This monarch did indeed 
possess many shining qualities. Nor was he destitute of 
one of the characteristic attributes ofa great mind in an 
elevated sphere, the practice of clemency towards his 
enemies. In this respect Gustavus II]. was greatly 

eater than Napoleon the Great. This latter personage 

as ever shewn himself most pitifully little in the gra- 
tification of his resentments. We do not believe that 
history will have it in her power to record one single trait 
of generous ‘ forbearance in his character.’ 
a 


— 


Ant. It].—The Life of Arthur Murphy, Esq. Jessé 
yg his Executor. London, Faulder, 1811, Ate, 
pp. 464. 
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WE are informed by Mr. J. Foote, that Mr. Murphy, 
during the last six weeks preceding his decease, was partly 
employed in writing a short sketch of his own life. This 
sketch did not comprise more than 18 pages, five of which 
were oceupied by an account of his quarrel in 1753 with 

. Macnamara Morgan. Mr. Foote has printed this 
sketch from the author’s MSS. with the omission of the 
account relative to the quarrel just mentioned. The re- 
mainder of the volume is composed of letters to and from 
Mr. Murphy, and his friends, and other miscellaneous ma- 

tals, which tend to elucidate the private or literary 
history of Mr. Murphy. Arthur Murphy, who was born 
on the 27th December, 1727, was the second son of Richard 
Murphy, a merehant in the city of Dublin, by Jane 
Freneh, one of the daughters of Arthur French of Cloo- 
niquin in the county of Roscommon, and of Tyrone in the 
county of Galway. Richard Murphy the father, perished 
at sea in one of his trading cond in the year 1729. 
4 
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In 1735 Mrs. Murphy removed to London with her two 
surviving sons, James and Arthur. At the age of ten 
years young Arthur was sent to the college of St. Omers, 
where he remained six years. 

In July, 1744, he returned to his mother’s residence in 


York Buildings. Inaday or two after his arrival Mr. 
Murphy tells us, 


‘My uncie, Jeffery French, then member of parliament for 
Milbourne Port, came to see me. He talked with me for some 
time about indifferent things, and then repeating a line from 
Virgil, asked me if I could construe it? I told him I had the 
whole neid by heart. He made me repeat ten or a dozen 
lines, and then said, ‘ If I have fifty acres of land to plough, 
and can only get two labouring men at two acres per day, how 
many days will it take todo the whole.” “ Sir!” said I, staring 
at him; “ Can’t you answer that question,”’ said he: “ Then I 
would not give a farthing for all you know.” Get Cocker’s 
arithmetic, you may buy it fora shilling at any stall; and mind 
me, young man, did you ever hear mass while you was abroad?” 
“« Sir, I did like the rest of the boys.” ‘Then mark my 
words, let me never hear that you go to mass again; it isa 
mean, beggarly, blackguard religion.” He then rose, stepped 
into his chariot, and drove away. My mother desired me not 
to mind his violent advice; but my brother, who was educated 
at Westminster school, spoke strongly in support of my uncle’s 
opinion, and he never gave up the point till he succeeded to 


his utmost wish.’ 


Mr. Murphy took his departure for Ireland in 1747. 
He sailed from Bristol on the 30th of August, but owin 
to unfavourable winds, he did not reach Cork till the 10t 
of September. Here he remained till April, 1749, durin 
which time he appears to have been scantily — wit 
money by his uncle, Jeffery French, Esq. who lately told 
him to buy Cocker’s arithmetic, and never to go to mass. 
In August, 1749, Mr. Murphy received orders from this 
same uncle to repair to Dublin, where a ship was ready 
to take him to Jamaica. Mr. Jefiery French possessed a 
large estate in this island, which he probably designed his 
nephew to superintend ; if he had acquired sufficient know- 
folie of Cocker’s arithmetic. But this destination was 
very adverse to the wishes both of Mr. Murphy and of 
his mother, who directed him to return immediately to 
London. Mr. Jeffery French never forgave this oppo- 
sition to his will, which he imputed to a love of idleness. 

In London Mr. Murphy soon formed an acquaintance 
with some of the principal wits and literati of the town. 
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The play-houses had then great attraction in the splendid 
abilities of Quin, Garrick, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Pritchard, 
Mrs. Clive, &c. The sight of so much theatrical excel- 
lence probably contributed to stimulate the dramatic pro- 
pensities of Murphy. ene 

On the 21st of October, 1752, Mr. Murphy commenced 
a series of weekly essays under the title of ‘ Tae Gray’s 
Inn Journnau. The naturalization of the Jews, which 
at this time engaged the public attention, was opposed in 
one of the papers in this publication, not with any cogency 
of argument, but with some force of ridicule. 

While Mr. Murphy was employed in writing the Gray’s 
Inn Journal, he became acquainted with Dr. Johnson, 
owing to the following curious circumstance: Mr. Mur- 
phy, who was passing some time at Foote’s house in the 
country, and was anxious not to forego the pleasantry of 
his host for the labour of serious thought, resolved to 
supply the next number of his journal by the most com- 

ndious mode. Te accordingly translated a paper which 

e liked from the French journal literaire, which paper — 
happened to have been itself ea translated from 
the Rambler. As soon as Mr. Murphy became acquainted 
with the incident, he explained it to Dr. Johnson. Hence 
the origin of their subsequent friendship. 

Mr. Murphy published the last number of his Gray’s 
Inn Journal, in October, 1754, and on the 18th of the 
same month he appeared in Covent Garden theatre in the 
character of Othello. ‘But he soon found that he had not 
the requisite qualifications for an actor, and he again 
yesorted to the profession of a writer. In 1754 he pro- 
duced the farce of ‘The Apprentice.’ With the profits 
of this piece, and his late theatrical exertions, aided b 
the liberality of his friends, he was enabled to pay off all 
his = and to retain a sum of about £ in his 

ocket. 

‘ In 1757 Mr. Murphy offered to enter himself a student 
of the Middle Temple; but this was opposed by the 
Benchers of that society, because he had recently made _ 
his appearance as an actor on the stage. He experienced 
a similar refusal from the society of Gray’s Inn. » Lord 
Mansfield, greatly to his credit, expressed his disapproba- 
tion of the Benchers of the Temple; and he interposed to 
secure him a more favourabie reception from the society 
of Lincoln’s-Inn, of which he was admitted a student on 
the 29th of June, 1757. 

A little before this Mr. Murphy had entered on the 
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arena of politics in support of Mr. Fox, afterwards Lord 
Holland. On this oecasion, he published a weekly paper 
called Tus Test; but this ceased when the contention 
between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox was terminated by Mr. Pitt 
being appointed secretary of state and Mr. Fox pay-master 
of the forces. 

In August, 1757, Mr. Murphy, who had never before 
seen Mr. Fox, was 
* invited to dine at Holland House. The company were, Horace 
Walpole, Mr. Calcraft, and Peter Taylor, who was soon after 
made deputy-paymaster of the forces, aud went to the army 
then commanded by Prince Ferdinand. Mr. Fox was a consum- 
mate master of polite manners, and possessed a brilliant share 
of wit. It happened, after dinner, that the present Charles Fox, 
then about 13 years old, came home from Eton School. His father 
was delighted to see him. ‘‘ Well, Charles,” said he, “do you 
bring any news from Eton?” ‘ News!—None atall! Hold! 
I have some news, I went up to Windsor to pay a fruit woman 
seven shillings that I owed her: the woman stared, and said, 
Are you son to that there Fox that is member for our town? 
Yes, [am his son. Po! I won't believe it; if you were his son, 
I never should receive this money.” Mr, Fox laughed heartily: 
and here, Charles, here’s a glass of wine for your story.’ 

Mr. Murphy took chambers in Lincoln’s-Inn, after be- 
coming a member of that society. He now endeavoured 
to support himself by his literary assiduity, till he could be 
called to the bar. On the 30th of March, 1758, his farce 
of The Upholsterer was brought out at Drury-Lane The- 
atre, and continued to be acted till the close of the season. 
This farce had all the benefit which could be derived from 
the talents of Mr. Garrick, Mr. Yates, Mr. Woodward, 
Mrs. Yates, and Mrs. Clive. The Orphan of China was 
written by Mr. Murphy in 1756, but was not brought on 
the stage till February, 1759, when it was very favourably 
received. Mr. Garrick had, at first, oleedialt it as totall 
unfit for the stage. Mr. Murphy refused to submit to this 
decision of the absolute monarch of Drury-Lane, and, in 
the end, he triumphed over his opposition, The play was 
acted, and Garrick himself performed one of the characters. 
When Mr. Murphy pyblished the play, he dedicated it to 
Lord Bute, who Ans the author a handsome remunera- 
tion for his p:ai-e. 

‘The muse still kept possession of me,’ says Mr. Murphy, 
* and early iu 1760 I produced The Desert Island and The Way 
to Keep Him, in three acts, which, ip the following season, I 
enlarged te a comedy of Ave acts. : 
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The Desert Island and The Way to Keep Him were 
both performed on the same night in January, 1760. Of 
* The Way to Keep Him, Mr. ¥ Foote says, and perhaps 
truly, that it is ‘ a play which will never be out of 
fashion.’ 

In the summer of 1761, Mr. Mur rphy and Mr. Foote 
rented Drury-Lane Theatre of Mr. Garrick, in order to 
act plays ‘jax during that season of the year. ’ Foote seems 
to have formed the scheme for his owa emolument ; 
though the agreement was, that each party should provi 
three new ays for the season, Foote did nat produce -, 
but Murphy performed his part. He broaght out his co- 
medy of ‘Aut in THE Wrona,’ and two new farces, 
‘Tue Citizen’ and *‘ THe Otp Maip.’ When Murphy 
was asked whether he were not angry with Foote for this 
ecg covenant, he said: ‘Of what use was it to be 

with him, when, within five ras 9 he would have 
lanl ed me into good bumour: no, I eould aever be 
angry with Foote.’ The following extract from one of 
Mr. Murphy’s memorandum-books, shows, however, that 
he knew Foote well. 


‘ Foote gives a dinner—large company—characters come one 
by one :—sketches them as they come :—each enters,—he glad 
te see each.—At dinner ; his wit, affectation, pride, his expence, 
his plate, his jokes, his stories; —all laugh;—all go, one by ene, 
—all abused, one by one ; his ‘toad-eaters stay; he praises him- 
self ; fin a passion against all the world.’ 


Mr..Murphy was called to the bar in June, 1762. He 
went the Norfolk circuit in the sumnET of 1763, and, ha 
cording to a joke of his friend, Foote, ‘ we 
circuit in the stage-coach and came home 
He made his first effort at the bar in Trinity term, oe 
when he was so much gratified by the flattering notice of 
Lord Mansfield, that cee a -7ith ditigence to bang 
studies, and regularly attended the Comt of i 
But'he confesses that the muse still had hold him, a 
occasionally stole him away from Coke upon Littleton. 
In January, 1764, he produced two comedies, each of two 
acts, the names of which were “ met Misra his 
Con, and sudan apse te to: eed 
says, &; ese S were on 
Ef ace (le Popes 

ti nt owe jee . 

‘walks of a theatre.’ Some nd Me. pg a poliagal 
uitings hed been in ap a 
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friends, and on this occasion he was made to feel the effects 
of their resentment. 

In the year 1768, while Mr. Murphy was proceeding 
with tolerable success in his legal career, he produced the 
ey of Zenobia, a subject which Mr. J. Foote says, 
offered itself to his attention whilst he-.was translating 
Tacitus. In 1772, The Grecian Daughter issued from his 
prolific pen. This was the most brilliant effort of his 
tragic muse. Mr. Murphy derived nearly eight hundred 

unds from the benefit nights of this play. The excel- 

nt comedy of Know your Own Mind, which Mr. Murphy 
- eomposed in the year 1764, was acted at Covent-Garden 
Theatre in 1777. This was the last piece which Mr. Mur- 
‘phy brought upon the stage, and it is altogether the best 
ef his theatrical productions. This comedy made its ap- 
‘pearance in the same season with that of The School for 
candal, to which it bears-a strong resemblance in the 
“contour and cast of the characters. 


-. * Mr. Murphy,’ says his biographer, ‘ always spoke of this 
similarity between the characters in the two plays with great 
good humour, for it brought before him pleasing ideas, and he 
used to accompany them with the following relation: ‘“ I went 
to see The School for Scandal, and just as I was seated, I found 
myself in the midst of the scene where Joseph Surface is playing 
eff his hypocrisy. I had taken some wine, and in the first con- 

- fusion of ideas, I really thought that I had mistaken the house, 
that I was seeing my own play at Covent-Garden,” and then he 
followed up his mirth by telling a story of three men going a 

“Jong journey together in a carriage,—a barber, a bald-headed 
man, and a man with a fine head of hair. ‘ They agreed that 
two were 'to sleep at night, whilst a third watched : the barber, 
during his watch, shaved the man with a fine head of hair; and 
then waked him to take his turn: the man, half asieep, began 
rubbing his ears, and scratching his head, exclaimed, ‘ It is not 
me you have waked, it is the bald-headed man, and went to sleep 

_egain.’ “I was so shaved,” says Murphy, “by the young 

“barber; he and the manager of Covent-Garden were then very 
intimate: he saw my play before, and at rehearsal from day to 
day until it appeared.” 


Garrick wrote an epilogue to the comedy of ‘ Know 
your Own Mind.’ Their intercourse, which had, on se- 
~veral occasions, been interrupted by petty jealousies and 
disputes, which were sometimes carried almost to the 
brink of hostility, thus ended in reciprocal amity and 4 
will. Mr. J. Foote, the present biographer of Mr, 
Murphy, has entered at some length into the grounds 
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of these disputes, and has perhaps on some occa- 
sions shown rather too strong a aby sera f to justify the 
hero of his tale. We have neither leisure nor meclination 
to detail the minutie of such squabbles, which had always 
better be buried in oblivion. Mr. Murphy. himself has not 
noticed them in the brief sketch of his own life, ‘and Mr. 
Jesse Foote would not have lessened the valiie df tlie pre- 
sent elegant quarto, if he also had left them unnoticed’ in 
his copious expansion of Mr. Murphy’s brief memoir. 

Though Mr. Murphy wrote so much for the stage, and 
was so intimate with actors and actresses, who are‘not 
always persons of very austere morals, it' redéunds greatl 
to his honour, that there is not one page in all his dramatic 
works which is sullied with a licentious sentiment, or éx- 
pression, which tends to vitiate the heart. Wit has often 
allied itself to indecency ; and, with respect to qur dramatic 
productions, the union seemed for a long course of years, 
so closely compacted, between the wit and the obscenitf 
of the comic muse, that the separation was almost supposed 
to be impossible. But what necessary connection is there 
between obscenity and wit? Or, how, indeed, can that 
which, in its own nature, is most elegant and refined, have 
any but a forced and unnatural affinity with that which, of 
all other things, is most defiling and defiled. ‘ For the 
wit that offends against good manners,’ said Mr. Murphy, 
«I have had no relish.’ 

The unison of political sympathy or prejudice between 
Mr. Murphy and Dr. Johnson contributed, in no small 
degree, to strengthen the friendship which they felt for each 
other to the end of their lives. The booksellers prevailed 
on Mr. Murphy to write a life of his friend to be prefixed, 
to a complete edition of his works. Mr. Jesse Foote tells 
us, that he completed this work in six weeks at the Talbot- 
Inn at Richmond, and that he was rewarded for it with the 
sum of three hundred guineas. This piece of biography, 
which Mr. Foote talks of ‘ descending to posterity,’ always 
appeared to usa slovenly and meagre performance. 

e translation of Tacitus, which Mr. Murphy published - 
at the close of his literary life, he is said to have begun at 
the commencement of his career, and.to have prosecuted 
in his subsequent intervals of leisure. Mr. J. Foote says, 
that he had finished it when he went his last circuit in the 
year 1787. It was published in 1793. This elaborate 
‘work was dedicated to Edmund Burke. We should have 
‘admired the dedication more, if it had been less tinctured 


-with the gall of SS and if the author had 
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not endeavoured by an artful insinuation to conect the 
Se of the people in this country with the regicides of 
“rance. 

With much pleasure we make the following extract from 
a letter of Mr. Burke on the translation to which his name 
was prefixed. 

‘ I have read. the first book through, besides dipping here and 
there ito other parts, I am extremely delighted with it. You 
have done, what hitherto, I think, has not been done in England ; 
you have given_us a translation of a Latin prose-writer which 
may be read with pleasure. It would be no compliment at all 
te prefer your translation to the last, which appeared with. such 
a pomp of patronage. Gordon was an author fashionable in his 
tie; but he néver wrote any thing worthy of much notice but 
that work, by which he has obtained a kind of eminence in bad 
“Writing, so that one cannot pass by it with mere neglect. It is 
clear to me, that hé did not understand the language from ‘which 
he ventured to translate; and that he had formed a very whim- 
sical idea of excellence with regard to ours. His work is 
wholly remote from the genius of the tongue in its purity, or in 
‘aay of its jargons. It is not English, nor Irish, nor even his 
native Scotch. It is not fish nor flesh, nor good red herring. 
‘Yours is written with facility and spirit, and you do not often 
depart from the genuine native idiom of the language. Without 
attempting, therefore, to modernize terms of art, er to disguise 
ancient customs under new habits, you have contrived things in 
such a manner that your readers will find themselves at home. 
The other translators do not familiarize you with . ancient 
Rome; they carry you into a new world. By their uncouth 
modes of expression, they prevent you from taking an interest in 
any of itsconcerns. In spite of you, they turn your mind from 
the subject, to attend with disgust to their unskilful manner of 
treating it; from such authors we can learn nothing. 1 have 
always thought the world much obliged to good translators like 
you. Such are some of the French. They who understand the 
’ original, are not those who are under the smallest obligations to 
‘you; itis a great satisfaction to see the sense of one good author 
in the language of another. He is thus elias (alius ) et idem. 
Seeing your author in a new point of view, you become better 
acquainted with him: his thoughts make a new and deeper im- 
pression on the mind. I have always recommended to you 
men in their studies, when they had made themselves thoro 
masters of a work in the original, then (but not till then) to read 
it in a translation, if in any modern language a readable transla- 
tion was to be found. What I say of your translation is really no 
more than very cold justice to my sentiments of your great un- 
dertaking. I never expected to see so good a translation. Ido 
not pretend that it is wholly free from faults; but, st the same 


7 
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time, I think it is more easy todiscoverthem than to correct them. 
There is a style which daily gains ground amongst iis, which f 
should be sorry to see farther advanced by the authority of a. 
writer of your just reputation. The tendency of the mode to 
which I allude is, to establish two very different idioms amongst 
us, atid to introduce a marked distinction betweén the Enghsh* 
that is written, and the English that is spoken. This practice, if 
grown a little more general, would confirm this distemper (such - 
must think it), in our language, and perhaps render it incurable, 
From this feigned manner of (or) falsetto, as I think the musicians: 
call something of the same sort in singing, no one moderw histo- 
rian, Robertson only excepted, is perfectly free. It is assumed; 
I know, to give dignity and variety to the style; but whatever 
success the attempt may sometimes have, it is always.obtained.af 
the expence of purity, and of the graces that are natural and 
appropriate to our language. Itistrue, that when the exigence 
calls for auxiliaries of all sorts, and common language becomes 
unequal’to the demands of extraordinary thoughts, something 
ought te be conceded to the necessities which make “ ambition 
virtue;” but the allowances to necessities ought not to grow into 
a practice. Those portants and prodigies ought not to grow too 
common. If you have here and there (much more rarely, hows 
ever, than others of great and not unmerited fame), fallen inte 
an error, which is not that of the dull or careless, you have an’ 
author, who is himself guilty, in his own tongue, of the same 
fault in a very high degree. No author thinks more deeply or 
paints more strongly, but he seldom or ever expresses himself 
naturally. It is plain, that comparing him with Plautus and 
Terence, or the beautiful fragments of Publius Syrus, he did not 
write the language of good conversation. Cicero is much nearer 
toit. Tacitus and the writers of his time have fallen into that 
vice by aiming at a poetical style. Itis true, that eloquence in 
both modes of rhetoric is fundamentally the same; but the man- 
ner of handling is totally different even where words and phrases 
may be transferred from one of these departments of writing te 
the other.’ 


Mr. Murphy says, in the brief sketch of his own life, 
that he printed his translation of Tacitus on his own ac- 
count. But he intimates, that he was ill used by his pub- 
lishers; and we are afraid, that but a small share of profit 
was the result of this laborious undertaking. ; 

The subsequent literary efforts of Mr. Nurph contri- 
buted rather to fill up his time than to enlarge his fame. 
He produced an imitation of the 13th Satire. of Juvenal, 
and he translated Addison’s.Epistle from Italy into Latin 
verse. -The last of his works, was The Life, of Garrick, 
which was sold to Mr. Waight, bookseller, ia. Piccadilly, 
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for three hundred guineas, and first published in February, 
1801. A little before his death, he sold the copy-right of 
his Tacitus for one hundred and fifty pounds! 

On March 1, 1803, Mr. Murphy received the unexpected 
intelligence, that the king had been pleased to grant him a 

ension of two hundred pounds per annum. His majesty 
had been induced to confer this mark of favour upon him 
at the solicitation of Mr. Addington, the then prime mi- 
nister. Mr. Addington does not appear to have been ex- 
cited to perform this act of generosity by any sinister mo- 
tives or low parliamentary intrigues. e may regard it, 
therefore, as a tribute paid to 5 merit, which is 
highly honourable to his character. This reign has not 
been remarkable for the favours which have been shewn to 
men of letters, and therefore we are more happy to record 
any isolated instances of patronage. At the time when 
this pension was granted to Mr. Murphy, he was far ad- 
vanced in years, and he could not be expected to live long 
to enjoy it; but still it must have added to the pleasurable 
sensations of his declining life. Mr. Murphy also expe- 
rienced some very liberal donations from private indi- 
viduals. 

It is not a little singular, that two of Mr. Murphy’s 
most confidential friends were Mr. Dunning and Mr. 
Foote, two men of very opposite characters, principles, 
and conduct, though both resplendent in different species 
of intellectual ag nance With that great lawyer and 
this great wit, his biographer tells us, that he 


‘ could safely speak of others, unbend his social hours, and re- 
ceive a gratification highly pleasing to him.’ ‘ Mr. Murphy 
used to say, that if there was a natural logician, it was Mr. 
Dunning. When he was in the happiest mood, a speech of his 
that took only half an hour, would embrace all the arguments in 
his opponent’s of two hours. But yet he agreed that it required 
the utmost attention to follow him. His mind laboured, He 
had all the while a movement of his head, a grinding of his 
lower jaw, and a certain singular cast of countenance. There 
was besides a huskiness in his throat, which constantly moved 
him to make use of an endeavour to clear it: this was first pro- 
duced as a mental excitement, but afterwards became a habit, 
whenever his subject demanded any extraordinary exertion.’ 


Mr. Murphy had intended to write a life of his friend, 
Samuel Foote, whose memory he seems to have respected 
somewhat more than it deserved. Foote was certainly a 
man of incomparable wit; but this talent was often ren- 
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dered subservient only to the gratification of his malignity. 
The writer of the present volume seems to think that his 
vanity was more predominant than his malice. His con- 
stant propensity to detraction, and his habitual disre . 
to truth, whenever truth stood in the way of his jokes, 

rove that his heart was vitiated to.the core. Mr. Jesse 

oot has published a short account of the early life of 
Foote from the papers of Mr. Murphy. Amongst the. 
particulars ford! m5 in this account, we find that when. 
at school Foote was frequently invited by some of his 
relations to dine with them on Sundays. 


_ * The consequence was, Monday morning was spent in taking 
off every part of the family which entertained him, to the no 
small diversion of the boys, but frequently to their cost, as 
hardly any boy ever learned his lesson that morning.’ 


We must now return to Mr. Murphy, and attend him 
in the period preceding his dissolution, which his biogra- 
pher has described with an interesting minuteness, which 
our limits will not permit us to extract. Conscious of his 
approach to the house of all living, Mr. Murphy made a 
solitary visit to Hammersmith, where he ed the 
sexton 


‘ To open his mother’s grave, and appointed with that officer 
of death a time when he would be there again, in which he was 
very exact. He was led to the church, and descended into his 
mother’s temb. By another appointment, he went to see that 
the new stone he had ordered to be put over her grave, with the 
inscription he had directed to be engraved on it, was completed. 
He had also ordered a blank stone for himself. He saw, at 
this time, that it had been done as he directed, and placed close 
beside that ‘of his mother.’ 


Mr. Murphy breathed his last on the 18th of June, 
1805, in the 78th year of his age. This account of his 
life by Mr. Jesse Foote, is a rambling and desultory work, 
though it is not destitute of occasional interest. But it is 
principally valuable from the scattered and detached 
portions of literary history which it contains. 
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Akt. IV .<+Christina, the Maid of the South Seas, a Poem. 


By Mary Russeli Mitford. 8v0. pp. 332, price 10s. 6d. 
Rivington, 1811. = _ 


WE have noticed a former publication, by the lad 
Whose nafié appears in the title-page of the present, wi 
tliat praise and encouragement which we thought justly 
due to the first display of no common poetical genius in 
a fémale mind. But we did not advert so strongly as in 
the opinion of some we perhaps ought to have done, toa 
fault which in these days is much more prejudicial to a 

than any of the petty vices of style or grammar, 
an the absence of feeling, or even the total want of 
imagination and intellect. Miss Mitford has been accused 
of being young, and (like too many other foolish young 
people) of entertaining or of expressing certain politica 
ings, which to certain political characters, appear 
quite horrid and jacobinical. We have not her volume 
of poems at this moment before us, and cannot point out 
exactly on what particular passages this dangerous charge 
has been founded. In this ancertainty, we should be 
sorry to state any instances of this enormity that are not 
precisely borne out by the fact; but we rather apprehend 
(if our memories do mot grossly deceive us) that our fair 
authoress has been imprudent enough, more than once, 
to accompany thé name of. Fox, with sentiments of admi- 
ration, not altogether so ill-aésorted, but quite as warm 
and sinceré, as those with which the memory of another 
great statésinan is so apt to be toasted by loyal north and 
south Britons at the anniversaries of his birth-day. If 
this be really the case, we must give up Miss Mitford’s 
prudence. Her principle will speak for itself. 

But in the poem now before us, our authoress (for 
whom we cannot yet get rid of all our former partiality) 
hes laid herself still more open to these staunch anti- 
. Jecobin censurers, who will, no doubt,. discover a design 
to overturn the government of her country in the endea- 
vour which she has made to interest her readers in the 
fate of a colony of mutineers, and in a picture of freedom 
and innocence totally incompatible with the condition of 
a well-regulated government. 

To all this, we can only offer a few words in defence of 
Miss Mitford. Almost from the first stringing of Jubal’s 
lyre down te these good, quiet, reverend, anti-jacobinical 
times, the potestas quidlibet audendi, has by common con- 
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gent been granted to poets. A man oone descant (pro- 
vided it were done in rhyme) on all the imaginary.de- 
lights of the golden age, without suspicion of being a 
leveller, and kindle his hearers into animation at the name 
of Harry Hotspur, without being denounced as a rebel. 
Such were the privileges of the bards of old, and we 
really can discern no danger to the commonwealth .j 
suffering them to remain even at this day in full force and 
virtue. 

This being our opinion, we hope to stand excused for 
not treating Miss Mitford’s merits any longer on the foot- 
_ ing of a political question, and for proceeding without 
further ceremony to consider them according to pur im- 
pressions of the rules of good taste and poetry. | ; 

In this view, nothing can be imagined more bold and 
_ original than the subject which our poetess has chosen for 
the exercise of her imagination. ‘There are none of our 
readers who have not heard of the miraculous escape of 
Captain Bligh and the faithful _ of his crew inthe jong 
boat of his majesty’s ship the Bounty, in the year 1789; 
there are probably few who have not read the captain’s 
most interesting journal of that event and of those which 
preceded and led to it: and all who have either heard or 
read the particulars of those extraordinary circumstances, 
must have felt an indignation and abhorrence of the des- 
perate men who exposed their commander and their com- 
panions to the dreadful and almost certain fate from which 
they were so wonderfully rescued. If any should have 
lost for a time the recollection of this strange story, it will 
be sufficient, in the present instance, to remind them that 
the Bounty sailed for the South Seas on a voyage of dis- 
covery in the month of August, 1787; that, aftera 
ay navigation, she reached the island of Otaheite in 
the October of the ensuing year; that, after remaining 
on that fascinating coast long enough to debauch more 
than half the crew from their duty, she set off on her re- 
turn to Europe under circumstances the most. 
joyful and enviable; that a conspiracy was formed by 
Christian, the master’s mate, and twenty-four more, form- 
ing the majority of the crew, to seize the ship and bring 
her back: to the delightful country they had just qui 
with the greatest reluctance; that this conspiracy was 
conducted with so much prudence and caution as to have 
excited no suspicion of any kind in the breast of the cap- 
tain previous to its bursting out; and, finally, that it was 
crowned with the most complete, success, and that Bligh 
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himself and eighteen others, were seized one by one, an@ 
set adrift on the Pacific Ocean in a boat scarcely large 
enough to hold them together, with a compass, a few 
arms, and a small quantity of salt provisions, which (in 
such an extremity) looked rather like insult than com- 
passion. Wonderful to relate, the crew of this little boat, 
thus barbarously abandoned by their fellow-sailors to a 
fate apparently certain, got back safe to England, and told 
the story of their adventure. But of Christian, or the 
Bounty, nothing more had been heard, from the year 
1789 (the date of the mutiny) till a year or two since, 
when the extraordinary circumstances transpired which 
form the ground-work of the present poem, and which are 
copied in a note from a late number of the Quarterly 
Review, in these words : 


*‘P. 314. The following narration was transmitted officially 
to the Admiralty, from Rio de Janeiro, by Sir Sidney Smith. 
“* Captain Folger of the American ship Topaz, of Boston, re- 
lates, that upon landing on Pitcairn’s island, (Encarnacion of 
Quiros) in lat, 25° 2' S. long. 130° 0. W. he found there an 
Englishman of the name of Alexander Smith, the only person 
remaining of nine that escaped in his majesty’s late ship 
Bounty, Captain W. Bligh. Smith relates, that after putting 
Captain Bligh in the boat, Christian, the leader of the mutiny, 
took the command of the ship, and went to Otaheite, where 
great part of the crew left her, except, Christian, Smith, and. 


seven others, who each took wives, and six Otaheitan men” . 


servants, and shortly after arrived at the said island, where they 
ran the ship on shore, and broke her up; this event took place 
in the year 1790. 

“ About four years after their arrival, (a great jealousy ex- 
isting) the Otaheitans secretly revolted, and killed every Eng- 
lishman, except him whom they severely wounded in the neck 
with:a pistol ball; the same night the widows of the deceased 
Englishmen arose, and put to death the whole of the Otaheitans, 
leaving Smith the only man alive upon the island, with eight or 
nine women, and several small children. On his recovery he 
applied himself to tilling the ground, so that it now produces 
plenty of yams, cocoa nuts, bananas and plaintains, hogs and 
poultry, in abundance. There was now some grown up men 
and women, children of the mutineers, on the island, the whole 
population amounting to about thirty-five, who acknowledge 
Smith as father and commander of them all; they all speak 
English, and have been educated by him (Captain Folger re- 
presents) in a religious and moral way. 

“‘ The second mate of the ‘Topaz asserts, that Christian the 
ringleader became insane shortly after their arrival on the 
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island, and threw himself off the rocks into the sea; another 
died of a fever, before the massacre of the remaining five took 
lace. . 

“« The island is badly supplied with water, sufficient only for 
the present inhabitants, and no anchorage. 

“Smith gave to Captain Folger a chronometer, made by 
Kendall, which was taken from him by the governor of Juan 
Fernandéz.”—Extracted from the log book, 29th September, 
1808, (signed) William Fitz-Maurice, lieutenant. 

‘ If this interesting relation rested solely on the faith that is 
due to Americans, with whom we say it with regret, truth is not 
always considered as a moral obligation, we should hesitate in 
giving it this publicity; the narrative, however, states two facts 
on which the credibility of the story must stand or fall ;—the 
name of the mutineer, and the maker of the time-piece: we 
have taken the trouble to ascertain the truth of both these 
facts. Alexander Smith appears on the books of the Bounty as 
follows: ‘ Entered 7th September, 1787, ab. born in London, 
aged 20. Run 28th April, 1789. One of the mutineers ;” and it 
appears also,.that the Bounty was actually supplied with a time- 
piece made by Kendall.’—5th number of the Quarterly Review. 
( Feb. 1810), pages 23 and 24. 

Upon this very extraordinary history Miss Mitford-has 
founded the poem now before us, and, in framing it, has 
differed in no material instance from the facts which 
Captain Folger communicated. The captain’s name, in- 
deed, is changed without the authority of an act of par- 
liament, to the more romantic appellation of Seymour; 
and Smith is metamorphosed at once into an interesting 
character by the alteration of his to Fitz-Allan. What of 
fictitious remains, israther engrafted upon, than a deviation 
from, the truth, unless we except the motives alleged by 
Fitz-Allan for the mutiny, which are made a little more 
consonant to the refined taste of the novel reader than 
to the rude character of an English seaman. ! 

After this preface, the story of the poem may be related 

in a very few words. Captain Seymour is|driven by a 

tempest on the coast of Pitcairn’s Island, which was un- 

known to him, and where he observes with astonishment, 
from the deck, signs of cultivation such aq bespeak an 


European residence. 

* Not o’er hut or rude morai 
Waved lofty bough or flexile spray— 
No! those luxuriant branches fall 
O’er garden trim and cottage wall ; 
Cots, such as Thames’ mild waters lave, 
Or shine in Avon’s mirrour wave,’ &c. 


’ 
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The surprise occasioned by this sight is still further 
increased by the discovery of two of the inhabitants, g 
young man and wom+n, who are walking t gether on the 
shore, and whose countenances are Engiis:. ‘The beauty 
of the latter also is at least equal to that of the loveliest 
of our fair countrywomen, al is not contemplated with 
indifference by a young adventurer, called Henry,Sey- 
mour’s friend and companion. A et ape from 
island, of which the young man already noticed, appears 
as the chief, soon welcomes the arrival of the American 
captain and his crew, and invites them on shore, in the 
English tongue. They are introduced to an old man, 
the patriarch of the island, the Fitz-Allan of the tale, and 
the Smith of the real history. They are treated with the 
utmost hospitality for several days, and at length obtain 
from Fitz-Allan the relief of their curiosity in a poetical 
detail of the events already mentioned. At last the time 
arrives that must tear them away from their new friends, 
and the allurements of this most delicious retreat. Sey- 
mour announces his determination to continue the voyage 
on the next day, and is only detained by the intercessions 
of old Fitz-Allan that he will stay and witness the cele-. 
bration of the long-intended nuptials between his son 
Hubert and Christina, (the daughter of the ill-fated 
leader of the mutiny), for such were the two young pers 
sons who had first attracted the notice of the crew. But 
Fitz-Allan was ignorant of the change which had been 
brought about, in those few short days, in the mind of his 
beautiful and innocent charge, who had never loved 
Hubert otherwise than asa brother, and in whose breast 
the attractions and the ardent admiration of Henry had 
kindled a reciprocal passion. The discovery of the 
lovers’ feelings on this occasion, feelings which neither of 
them has art enough to conceal, throws a consternation 
and gloom over the whole assembly. The unhappy Fitz- 
Allan no longer urges the stay of Seymour; and Hubert, 
stung with grief and disappointment, exhibits signs of 
jealous rage, which are restrained only by the old.nan’s 
presence from bursting out into acts of violence. Henry 
obeys the command of his mistress, and, in~an agony of 
despair, accompanies his friend the captain back to the 
ship, while Christina, anxious to repair her fault and cure 
the wound inflicted by her on the happiness of her old~ 
guardian and her still loved companion, cansents with 
seeming cheerfulness to the sacrifice of the morrow. The 
morrow arrives, and the whole island family, except Hu- 
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bert, are assembled early for the-performance of the rite. 
They wait anxiously for his arrival, but he appears not. 
Fitz-Allan begins to fear some dreadful catastrophe, the 
consequence of his jealousy—that he is either self-mur- 
dered, or is gone in defiance of every risk to wreak his 
anger on the breast of his rival. Against such injurious : 
suppositions, Christina defends him with generous ardour, 
on the ground of the well-known nobleness of his nature ; 
and she has hardly ceased, when he suddenly appears 
among them, with Henry by his side, whom, he had gone 
early in the morning to the vessel to seek, not for the 
purpose of revenge, but by a romantic act of generosity, 
of making at once the happiness of the being he most 
loved on earth by uniting her. to the oaly man who had 
ever engaged her heart. . ) 

Such is the outline of this fale, simple aad, {except so 
far as the history of Fitz-Allan) common ‘enotgh in its 
construction, and which evidently much depends on the 
poetical powers of the composer for the whole of its in- 
terest. Those powers Miss Mitford has evineed that she 
possesses in no common degtee. She is tainted indeed 
with many of the vices incident toa youthful fancy ; such 
as exuberance of imagery, occasional carelessness, and 
occasional affectation, in expression and_ versification. 
She talks, for instance, of oo” 


‘ The lightning’s fearful revelry 7 
Of the sun rising upon the deep, 
* Mild as a cherub from dts sleep ;’ 
In describing the persons of Hubert and ‘Christina, 
she informs us that, , 


‘ Not a'trace of Indian feature 
Appear'd in either glorious crsature.” 


And there is an infinite. deal toe much about crystal 
streamlets, and bowers, and green. weods, and sunny 
glades, — jpominess a “sedge fre flow- 
rets, and fr: it fruits, an oomi 
rdens, &e are. &c.; but ‘these faults are pummel: 
ced by a great proportion of what is very pleasing, 
simple, and natural; and we hasten with pleasure to that 
which we have left for the conclusion of our'articlé,’ the 
welection of a few passages which will, hho beach 
in the minds of our readers, the opinion ‘Vv outvetves 


entertain of the merits of our fatr poetess. 


- 
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* The ripling brook, the whispering breeze, 
The chirping birds that sought the trees ; 
To lull him to repose combin’d, 

Fatigue of limb, and peace of mind: 

But more than all, of recent birth 

That form, which blended heaven with earth, 
And these shy hopes, which oft I deem, 
Both lull to sleep and mould the dream. 
He dream’d—and still he thought he slept 
That to his side Christina crept ; 

Radiant, as when he saw the fair 

Her basket stor’d with flowrets rare, 

To rouse him bent, the fragrant race 

In vain she flung, with sportive grace ; 
Amidst his golden ringlets wound, 

Or twin'd in rosy fetters round. 

Then chang'd the scene,—and he again, 
View’'d his dear home and native plain; 
His sister bright in maiden charms, 

His mother elasp him in their arms; 

And joyful friends his presence greet, 
And rush, his warm embrace to meet. 
Oh pure delight! O joy supreme! 

Bliss unalloyed !—’twas but a dream. 


‘ "Twas but a dream!—and what is all, 
That erring mortals pleasure call ; 

What is dominion? Kings can tell! 

To ebb gnd flow in ceaseless swell, 

Now rob’d in plenitude of power, 

To sit in grandeur’s stately tower, 
Dethron’d and kill’d in one short hour! 
What countless wealth? The cherish'd pain, 
‘The care, the doubt, the hope of gain. 
Vain hope! were his Potosi’s store, 

The miser’s soul would crave for more. 
What beauty? ’tis the mirror’s shade, 
_ As. fast the fairest features fade, 

Till youth, and charms, and lovers gone, 
Sad vanity remains alone, 

What literary fame? the strife 

Of boundless mind with narrow life. 

What friendship ? The poor man’s last fall! 

What love? The veriest dream of all!’ 


The sentiment of this is not very new, though very 
ressed. There is something much more 


ingly exp 


original, and a great deal of truly poetical conception and 
imagery in the following part of F 











itz-Allan’s narrative, 
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where he rélates the horrid massacre of the English mu- 
tineers by their Otaheitan slaves, a massacre from which 
(it will be recollected), Smith, the Fitz-Allan of the tale, 
alone escaped. 


* "Twas on a summer’s eve,—O ne’er 
Was eve so balmy, scene so fair! 

The setting sun with tranquil ray, 

Gilt inland bower, and ocean spray; 
Hush’d was the whispering wave, no breeze 
Woke the low murmuring of the trees; 
The lovely scene cast o’er the sense 

Its own enchanting indolence. 

No longer sporting on the tide, 

The dolphin gleams in azure pride ; 
No longer from the mountain height, 

' Peers the wild goat in rude affright ; 
No longer on the pebbly strand, 
Sporting with fond, yet cautious glee, 
With joyous infants; gay and free ; 

No longer sounds along the beach 
The baby laugh, the half-form’d speech. 


‘ The happy children, tir’d of sport, 

Seek their sweet slumbers, mild and short ; 
Some round those dogs of generous race, 
Twine the small limbs and blooming face ; 
Some clinging to a mother’s charms, 

Some cradled in a father’s arms ; 

The parents watch’d, with tearful joy, 
Each rosy girl, each dark hair’d boy ; 
But not a sigh, and not a word, 

Not e’en a fond caress was heard ; 

The very birds gay carols cease, 

And man and nature seem’d at peace. - 
—’Twas seeming all—Inconstancy, 

Thou dwellest not in sea or sky! 

What tho’ the sailor, tempess-tost, 

What tho’ the wanderer, lightning-crost, 
Tell of their limbs by foul storms rent, — 
And curse each treacherous element ; 

Yet are they fix’d, that wave and wind, 
Fix’d, when compar'd to mortal mind ; 
There is thy dwelling, there thy rest, 

Thy empire there;—in man’s light breast! 


* I mark’d Avanna, bending mild, 

With graceful fondness o’er her child. 
’Twas not the blushes mantling warm, 
"Twas not the round and perfect form, 
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*Twas not the sparkling eye, that caught 
My ardent gaze, my raptur'd thought; 
But the soft bliss those blushes spoke, 
The glance of joy thro’ tears that broke, 
The chaste maternal happiness ; 

Extacy, where is no excess ! 

Delirium, which we wish not less! 


‘I gaz’d entranc’d ; the sleeping child 

In some gay vision sweetly smil’d ; 

The mother rais’d her eye so keen, 

To mark if I that smile had seen ; 

She laugh’d—but, in one instant’s space, 
Grim horror chang'd tbat angel face! 
She saw fell Tupia’s dark eyes beaming ! 
Saw at my breast his dagger gleaming! 
Like arrow rush’d ;—like maniac spoke ;— 
I heard the scream ;—I felt the stroke ;— 
In dear Avanna’s arms I fell, 

And faintly breath’d a sad farewell. 
Beneath the Otaheitan knife, 

Each Briton yielded up his life; __ 

In that one breath of love and dread, 
All fell, and all but 1 were dead: 
Stunn’d, bleeding, like to death I lay, 
And Tupia revell’d o’er his prey. 

Not even that war-yell loud and clear 
Could pierce my dull and palsied ear ; 
Nor shrieks of widow’d anguish wild, 
Nor sereams of each affrighted child; 
Sav'd from such scene of hopeless woe, 
"Twas mercy dealt that death-like blow !’ 


We have condemned the too great exuberance of fancy 
displayed in Miss Mitford’s descriptions of scenery, and 
the much too great frequency of their recurrence ; but we 
cannot think that we shall have done her justice in closing 
the volume without furnishing our readers with an example 
of the powers she has displayed in that fascinating depart- 


ment of poetry. 


* Christina sat within her bower, ° 

From eve to midnight’s pensive :heur ; 
That heur so lowely aad so calm, 

When nature sheds her purest ‘bakm. 

The glorious canopy on high 

Glowd with the wonders of ‘the sky ; 
Innumerous, the starry‘train — 

Lit heaven's high arch, and ocean's plain; 
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Whilst the pale regent of the night 

Bent down, to view her image bright 
Now sail upon the crystal lake, 

Now on the restless billows break ; 

As, smooth and regular, the wave 

Roll’d on, the silver sand to lave; . 
Majestic roll’d, in ceaseless flow, 

That sparkling wave with crest of snow.: 
The vessel, in her proud array, 

Stately on the calm waters lay, 

Her streamers floated wild and wide, 
The billows dimpled on her side ; 

Her white sails caught the brightening beam, 
Her top-mast glitter’d in the stream ; 

And the long shadows seem to sleep, 
Like clouds across the tranquil deep. 
That scene of loveliness and rest, 
Sooth’d not Christina’s throbbing breast ; 
That vessel glittering in the ray, 

It bore her all of life away.— 

To lull that maddening grief she strove, 
And turn’d to view her native grove. 


* Could nature charm the bosom’s woes, 
That hour had lull’d her to repose. 

_ ‘The rosy bloom, the varied 
That wont to deck the lovely scene, 
Was sweetly blent to one soft hue, 
Of mingled grey, and brown, and blue. 
There = Me —_ of solemn weve & play'd 
Here light the chequering moon- ay’d; 
Glanc’d on the dew-bespangled ground; 
Dwelt on the hill with vapors crown’d; 
Kiss’d rippling stream, and shadowy vale, 
And slept along the narrow dale. 
And nature slept! “T'was silence all, 
Save the low sound of ocean’s fall; 
The murmuring of the brook; ‘the breeze 
Which swept, in cadence soft, the trees ; 
So softly swept, that scarce the eye 
Their faint vibration could descry ; 
So softly swept, that scarce the ear 
That soothing plaintive sound could hear.’ 

The Spenserian stanzas, with which, y, perbape, too 
servile an imitation of an example which Miss M. hasv 
constantly before her eyes), each of the three last cantos 
is p , are highly polished, and display a very easy 
flow of versification and command of i i 
which make us hope, that our fair au will cultivate 
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that style of writing hereafter in préfefence to the more 
easy, but far less harinonicts ahd thajeétic strain which 
she has here borrowed froth the fashionable works of the 
day. With those stanzas which introd\icé the last canto, 
we shall now conclude our éxtracts and close the present 
article, sincerely tejoicing in the promise afforded us at 
the end of the poem, ia which she bids fancy to rest 
awhile, 


‘ Again perchance to wake thé echoing strain 
With firmer, bolder hand.’ 


* What grief it is to part!) When kindred minds, 
And friendly hands co-mingle heart with heart ; 
When the strong tie of obligation binds - 
The generous soul, whut grief it is to part! 
What thoughts across the sadden'd fancy dart 
Of pleasures past; ah, never to return! 
What fears awake the bétom’s throbbing smart! 
With restless pangs th’ impatient spirits burn, 
Or, all disselv’d in woe, with softer sorrow mourn.’ 
‘ Such grief it is, e’en when short interval 
Again shall bring that sécial happiness ; 
-Oft turn the friends, and turning still recall 
Some parting word, some chetish’d kind caress, 
Or fond behest of anxious tenderness ; 
Oh there they dwell m memory’s treasur'd store, 
The silent kits, tive eloquent distress ! 
Each word, ¥ach look, each sigh we number o’ér ; 
Amd hope fall ‘soon to meet, yet fear to meet no more.’ 
* How deepér far their Woe, Whose hope js nohe 
Again to greet the friendly beaming at 
When from ‘that kind and gererdus people gone, 
Hope, fear, and doubt, subside im Certainty. 
Oh ne’er agai that lovely isle to see, 
Those voices heat, those claspin’ hands to strain, 
Where, but ipon the sailor's memory 
Shall trace of thy bénighant race remain? 
** Race most beloW'd, ne’er shall We méet again !’” 








Art. V.—Three Lectures on Engraving, delivered at the 

if Institidtion in the Year 1309. By Robert 

itchell Meadows. London, M. Meadows, No. ‘58, 
Portlatid-street, 1811, 8vo. pp. 88. 


“WE have perused these lectures with no ordinary satis+ 
fhotions bat the pleasure which we derived from ‘the infer 
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mation, the taste, and talent which they display, was blended 
with the melancholy reflection, that he who delivered 
them, is no more, and, that at the:moment when he was 
delivering them, he was oppressed at once by that sickness 
and indigence which have laid him in the grave before his 
time. This isa country in which literature and the arts 
seem to be patronized, but in which artists and men of 
genius are too often left to languish in obscurity and want. 
The profits of their works are engrossed by a middle class 
of men who are inte d between them and the public; 


and who alone reap the fruits of those toils in which they 
had no share. 


‘ The publisher,’ as the writer of the preface to this work 
justly remarks, ‘ forms an impassable barrier between the artist 
and his works ; and whatever admiration may be excited by their 
excellence, their author is no more thought of, than the miner 
who is delving fifty fathoms below the surface of the earth.’ 


Had a little of that patronage which is often extended 
to coxcomical effrontery, but denied to unassuming worth, 
been vouchsafed to Mr. Meadows, his genius might have 
been rescued from an early tomb. Bat, let those per- 
sons who have both the means and the disposition to 
tronize the arts, not forget, that Mr. Meadows has left a 
widow and an infant son, and that they may still make 
some expiation for their neglect of the hus and the 
father by their kind attention to those whom he has left 
behind. Our own sympathy for misfortune, to which we 
should feel it not only inhumanity but injustice to be in- 
different, has parton us to say thus much on the do- 
mestic circumstances of the late Mr. Meadows. These 
lectures, though a umous publication, will do honour 
to bis memery. exhibit a brief but very just and 

ing account of the origin, usefulness, and principles of 
the tful art of engraving; and contain many obser- 
vations which will interest net only the professors of the 


og oe ma art in particular, but men of taste in general. 
Mr. Meadows thus characterizes the twe great masters in 
the use of the graver, Woollet and Bartolozzi. 


* Woollet’s transcendant abilities first discevexed themselves in 
his landscapes, in which line he far surpassed all that the world — 


has ever seen, or, it is likely, ever will see. His modes 


equalling his merit, at first led him to conceive himself inadeq 

to the task of engraving figures, even when they occurred in 
his own landscapes ; and he actually employed men of inferior 
abilities to engrave them for a 
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to his satisfaction, he afterwards ventured to engrave them him- 
self: the favourable reception these attempts met with, induced 
him to proceed yet further, and he undertook an historical plate. 
I have no need to expatiate on his success in this undertaking ; 
it is sufficient to say, that he excited the admiration of all Europe 
by the production of that unequalled ees the Death 
of General Wolfe:—I said unequalled performance; I recal 
the word; it has been equalled; it has been surpassed, but only 
by the hand of the same artist, in that truly inimitable produc- 
tion, the Battle of La Hogue. In landscape, he undoubtedly 
stands first, without an exception: in history, it is not perhaps 
too much to say, there never lived a man who could have engraved 
the same plates with equal excellence. Portrait I believe he 
never attempted but once; but that once was sufficient to shew, 
that he could, if he had pleased, as easily have stood at the 
head of that department as of any other; and, for variety of 
surface, boldness of contrast, force of effect, accuracy of exe- 
cution, and richness of texture, surely I may be allowed to say, 
Woollet never had an equal. 

‘ By what epithet shall I do justice to the genius, taste, and 
fancy, of that mighty master of grace, elegance, and beauty, 
Mr. Bartolozzi, whose high example during his long residence in 
this country, contributed above all things to the improvement of 
British Engraving, and whose best works being executed amongst 
us, and therefore considered as English prints, in no small degree 
enhanced the reputation of British art through all the rest of 
Europe? Beauty, surpassing all that has ever been seen before, 
characterized all his labours; its excess is almost their only de- 
fect; the same sweetness that smiles in his countenances, is ex- 
tended in grace and elegance through every limb, perhaps some- 
times with rather too little discrimination ; from whatever painter 
he engraves, beauty is still the characteristic of the print; how- 
ever worthless the picture, every deficiency is supplied by the 
taste of the engraver; but hence it has sometimes happened that 
in works from the greater painters, where a severity of counte- 
nance, and a more masculine - of drawing has been deemed 
necessary to give dignity to the character, the print has been 
rather lovely than sublime; but these are motes in the beams of 
the sun, and leave a large proportion of his incomparable per- 
formances beyond all controversy the finest examples of elegance, 
taste, and beauty, the world has ever beheld.’ : 

The following remarks evince the good sense and just 
criticism of Mr. Meadows. | 

‘ Each painter has his distinguishing and characteristic pecu- 
liarity, which is usually denominated manner. How far this is a 
worthy object of the engraver’s imitation, seems in this place to 
be no unseasonable inquiry. We are mostly distinguished from 
each other by our defects; for perfection is a point where all 
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meet; and the more remote from this point, the more widely are 
we distinct. From this mode of reasoning, it appears that man- 
ner is a defect, and such I think it has always been understood : 
is it then worthy of our imitation? If the engraver could substi-' 
tufe perfection in its room, I should acknowledge the exchange a 
good one; but, alas! he is the child of imperfection also; and 
the only exchange within his power is the substitution of one 
manner for another; his own for that of the painter, which can 
never be attended with any advantage, unless he engraves from 

ictutes unworthy to be placed before him as originals, But in 
imitating the manner of the painter, it behoves:the engraver care- 
fully to avoid exaggeration; the portrait painter may increase 
the likeness by exaggerating the blemishes of the countenance he 
copies, but thereby he produces—not character_but caricature; 
and he is the trne master of portrait, who, like Titian, Vandyke, 
and Reynolds, preserves all that is truly characteristic, without 
bringing the defects into notice. As the first consideration in a 
portrait is likeness, soI conceive the leading merit in an engraving 


- to be the preservation of the style and charaeter of the master 


after whom it is engraved ; and that on the first sight of a print, 
the spectator should discover the painter, if he is at all acquainted 
with his works, before he thinks of the ver: in fact, that 
all the engraver’s style, manner, and peculiarity, should be en- 
tirely absorbed in that of the painter, yet, that while he preserves 
all that is characteristic and original, he should diminish, and, 
as far as he is able, extenuate all that is vicious and defective in 
the performance placed before him: and this ought he so to per- 
form, that the painter may see himself faithfully represented, 
and be otidiaks and ali who admire his works, acknowledge 
the print to bein his best manner, yet evidently in his, and no 
other.” . ys a 


One striking difference between painting and engravi 
is thus well expressed by Mr. Meadow — — 


‘ Painting is for the most part. calculated for a remote view; 
but engraving must always be prepared to stand the test of close 
inspection, and must therefore present its various objects finished 
with delicacy, and detérmined with precision.’ , 


Mr. Meadows thus perspicuously explains his notions of 
general characteristic form. ae ae ;, 


‘ General characteristic form is that by which each department 
of natural appearances is known and distinguished: this'1 will 
endeavour. to illustrate by ‘two or three. familiar examples. 
Though, the clouds that float if the atm re exhibit a variety 
of forms little short of infinitude; probably ne two clouds, from 
the creation to the present saaledin bans ever assumed exactly 
the same appearance; yet all have agreed in that general cha- 
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racteristic form by which clouds are distinguished from all other 
objects. The rugged rock, with all its rudeness, never deviates 
from that peculiarity of form inseparable from its nature, and 
incommunicable to all besides. The billows that diversify the 
surface of the ocean, are as infinite in variety as they are innu- 
merable for multitude; though no one ever continued in the 
same shape a single moment, but is for ever changing its figure 
for a new one; yet, in all that inconceivable variation, it never 
bore the form clhiaracteristic of agitated fluidity, or appeared 
under that of any other of the objects in nature. Thus far 
characteristic form. 

* The peculiar circumstances concerned in the formation of 
different divisions of each class of objects, give rise to specific 
characteristic form: thus the ciouds that produce thunder, rain, 
or snow, have their separate characters, and are easily distin- 
guished by persons aceustomed to observe them: though, in all 
rocks, a consistency of craggy character always prevails :—yet 
those of slate, of free-stone, or of granite, have each its specific 
distinction ; the general character still remaining undestroyed 

and undisturbed. 

* Having endeavoured to explain what I mean by characteristic 
form, I will now proceed to examine wherein it consists. I con- 
ceive it to be seated in the construction of the lines that describe 
the parts of which an object is composed, and. in the mode of 
combination by which those lines are united. The forms of 
rocks, for instance, are composed of a peculiar kind of irregular 
line, approaching to straightness, arranged in almost parallel 
order, and connected nearly at right-angles. Waves are described 
by concave and cenvex lines im alternate succession, and the 
cencavities exceeding the convexities in their dimensions. An 
attentive examination may thus discover the principle peculiar to 
every class. , In proof tlmt this is the principle of characteristic 
form, it is’dbservable that’ when clouds, which are the most ca- 
pricious and inconstart in their forms of any object 1 know of, 
are seen described by Jines resembling in principle those. I. have 
been speaking of as characterizing rocks, we then denominate 
them rocky: whenever we meet with concavities alternately in- 
terchanged with convexities, we pronounce the form described 
by such lines to be wavy; meaning thereby, that such forms are 
eonstructed on the principle proper, avehaies waves, &¢.” |” 

The remarks which we shall next quote on the preser+ 
vation of character, are very judicious, and merit attentive 
consideration. 

* Character, though pre-eminent in the countenance, is not 
eorfined thereto. Im drawing the naked figure, we find a cor- 
responding consistency pervade the whole. Due attention to 
this is the best aritidete 1 know ef against contracting manner im 
seedemicel drawing. Im pature, the hand of one will not with 
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propriety. match with the head of another; every part of the 
figure must he consistent with the face; the in sient) of che- 
racter even pervades the dress, and appears in the attitude, go- 
verns the motions, and determines the turn of the figure: and, 
to render the character complete, the deportment, the air, the 
action, myst all correspond and be consistent.’ 


If our limits would permit, we should make farther ex- 
tracts from this periosmanse, The style is clear, flowing, 
and sufficiently adorned 

Expression and character are thus nicely distinguished. | 

‘ Expression is distinct from character, in that the latter ig the 
effect of the permanent shape and relative situation ef the fea- 
tures; but the former is produeed by their temaporary —— 
This distinction deserves our particulay regard: it 1s an 
attempt to increase oe expression by Ly a of :c 
and misprpportion of the ‘parts: and most o ‘the 
furious passions, widely extend eyelids; yet ‘sil the 
opened eye is a, distin eupeitee 2 from the eye nafura urglly tare large 
bu mispropor yet this false resource of assisting 

rAsiony® 0 insoard to,. without comic ng that: Cictees 


ced, ‘ caricature u A 
proper ‘af ete ‘$0 of pe Pons . 
the face, htit affects the whole e display of the 


violent passions, marks the vated igor with toy im- 
pression.” ‘s | 
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— volumes a huge mass of materials for a history of 
ondon ; he has also cut out of the London newspapers 
and magazines of the last century, a thick quarto of loung- 
ing, anecdotes, accidents, and offences; he has in the 
volume before us compiled a similar history (if it can be 
so called) of preceding times in London; and what does. 
the reader think he will do next? Why he is now writing 
what he himself véntures to call a history. A history! 
ye readers of Hume and Gibbon! a history of what? of 
caricatures ! 

The present volume is divided into seven chapters, 
under the titles of ‘ Origin of British Society, Cus- 
toms, and Manners,’ ‘ Religion,’ ‘ Superstition,’ ‘ Dress,’ 
* Amusements,’ ‘ Illustrations of the Changes in our Lan- 
guage, Literary Customs, and Improvement in Style and 

ersification,’ ‘ Libraries,’ and is elucidated by nume- 
rous rough etchings, coloured and plain. 

The first chapter, more than any of the rest, pretends 
to the honours of a dissertation. The © Origin of British 
Society’ is compiled principally from Elyot’s Governor, 
the Life of Wolsey, Latimer’s Sermons, Johnes’s Frois- 
sart, Douce’s Shakspeare, Henry’s History, Sir Thomas 
More, Camden’s Annals, Sir James Melvil’s Anecdotes 
of Queen Elizabeth, Sir John ons State of the 
Church, Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs of her Husband, and 
Burnet’s Life of Sir Matthew Hale. 

Mr. Malcolm is excessively anxious for the honour of 
his countrymen'even in their most barbarous times ; and 
as some apology for their practice of tatiowing the skin, 
he presents us with the following eulogy of savages. | 


‘ Now although our countrymen were actually discovered in 
this state of debasement, we are not to imagine that their intel- 
lects were equally imperfect with the performances of their 
hands. Jt is well known that savages possess the most sublime 

ions, and utter sentences unconsciously which are without 
a parallel in the more refined states of society: in short, they 
pronounce the genuine dictates of . nature, and prove that art 
and contrivance, often mar the conceptions. The savage never 
thinks: he that thinks hesitates, and is lost for the moment: Did 
the savage think, he would speak incorrectly, till art had in 
some degree recovered his powers.’ * P. 16. 

His powers of what? Not of speaking certainly; and 
not of thinking, for ‘ the savage never thinks,’ and the 
hypothesis is: ‘ did the savage think 2? The fact is, that 

r. Malcolm has, we believe, puzzled himself by'a sepa- 
ration of genius from thought.” ~ ) 
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In the chapter of ‘ Religion,’ too, Mr. Malcolm thus 
displays his profundity of reading by an avowal, that 


‘ there are no data, on which an argument can be justly grounded 
against the supposition that the conceptions of our Aborogines 
strongly resembled those of other barbarous nations, on this 
important subject; 


and that ‘it would be unjust and cruel to imagine that 
our worthy but unenlightened predecessors were less capa- 
ble of judging on their innate conceptions than the Egyp- 


‘ tians, the Greeks,’ &c. 


The following specimens of Mr. Malcolm’s. common- 
place trifling will probably be quite as much as our readers 
can bear. ‘ 


* Many of the customs which were common to our ancestors, 
are now almost forgotten in London: amongst these may be in- 
cluded the funeral feast, which certamly originated from the 
cena feralis of the: Romans, or the offermg made to the manes 
of the deceased, consisting of wine, milk, and honey, united in a 
small plate decorated-with flowers. When the public mind be- 
came more enlightened, it NATURALLY occurred. to the attend- 
ants on funeral ceremonies.’ 


Now what does the reader think waited for this progress 
of mental illumination to discover? Why, — “ 


‘ that the living had equally urgent demands for food, which was 

rovided, probably, at first; merely to satisfy the calls of nature ; 
bat this, like all other customs, degenerated, and sensuality in- 
truded where grief and solemnity ought to have presided. In 
the country, it was perfectly excusable to furnish persons who 
had assembled from a considerable distance with a substantial 
meal; but the Londoners became sensible, in process of time, 
that indulgence on such occasions was almost impious; 
hence.” 


Mr. Malcolm now draws a deduction. 


« —heufe, cakes and wine now supply the place of the funeral 
bak’d meats.’ P. 19. 


The generalizations and qualifications of this desultory 
gossip have seldom been surpassed. . 


* What would our crim. con. females, and their dear friends say 


_ to a law, which compelled the former [the aduiteress], to 


hang herself, and the latter [the adulterer] to be executed over 
the burnt body or ashes of his victim? P. 24. 3 

‘ Brutal and uncharitable persons seldom or ever [never] keep 
dogs ; or if they do, they are kept in their places, according to 


a 
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the vulgar acceptation of kindness. [This is far from trye.} 
“Love me, love my dog,” is an adage of great antiquity, and 
far more honourable to him who uses it, than all the sighs vented 
by Bunyan for every person’s sins but his own. For my own 
part, I dwell with satisfaction upon the certainty that all do- 
mestic animals (the dog, the cat, the singing bird, &c. &c.) are 
cherished, and have been cherished, by their kind masters and 
mistresses, before and since the conquest. Nor is it less grateful 
to reflect, that thousands of instances have occurred of the rough 
attachment of men and horses, not only in the higher ranks, but 
between them and their drivers in the lowest; though it must be 
confessed, that too many of the domestic animals are most basely 
and cruelly treated; nor do I suppose the persons so acting 
would use Christians much betior if they a P, 148. . 


It must be allowed, that Mr. Malcolm is pore 
hap y in this style of composition: we feel all the force 
of his learned division of animals into Christians and 
brutes; but we cannot resist the wicked pleasure of twitr 
ting him with a very formidable rival, in the person of the 
author of a little picture-book for children, called ‘ City 
Scenes,’ who moralizes in a similar strain upon every 
spectacle in the streets of London. The gossip of this 
latter personage, however, was never intended for any 
other meridian than that of a nursery. 

Mr. Malcolm’s reflections in the course of his history are 
of about the following pitch: 


‘ Frem a custom like this [of feudal tyranny], let us be thank- 
ful, that our ancestors have delivered us, at the expence of their 
lives.’ P. 38. 

‘ One of the blessings of successful invasion originated with 
this monarch (Henry J.], which was a heavy tax to preserve the 
Norman dominions from the aggressions of Louis, King of 
Franee, and Baldwin, Earl of Flanders. This then was the 
commencement of taxation for the prosecution of foreign hasti- 
lities. We are not exactly acquainted with its amount: we are 
certain, however, that the powers of numbers were equal to its 
ealeulation [Smart!]; but who shall enable those powe®& te em- 
brace the sums since wasted from London alone in. this fruitless * 
and endless pursuit?” P. 26. , 

‘ He [William I.] was religious, temperate, ‘and chaste; but 
did not hesitate to injure the professors of religion’ when a fa- 
veusite point could be gained by that means : whether the OP PO- 
SITE vices of gmbition, avarice, and cruelty, can bergconciled with 
the possession of the preceding virtues, must be left to the morg- 
list to decide ; that he was equally ambitious, avaricioys, and 
ernel, is demonstrated by his conquest of Eagland, the treasures 
he amassed in consequence, and the universal dismissal of every 
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Englishman from places of honour and trust, exclusive of minor 
acts of despotism. What avails it then that he has the term Con- 
queror annexed to his name, or that he was the greatest general 
of his age? P. 34. 

* Nine-tenths of the effeminate customs we have since invented, 
were unknown to our ancient citizens; which have rendered us 
the slaves of imitation,* enervated our bodies, and surely not 
contributed to our happiness.’ P. 39. , 

‘ It rarely happens, that subjects of sufficient virtue are to be 
found, whose abilities and integrity make them proper confidants 
for the monarch. There is too much honesty aad biuntness in 
the. truly worthy man for the situation of a royal favourite, 
Opposition from a courtier seems as unnatural as a frost in 
July.’ P. 47. 


To relieve the reader, we extract from the present 
chapter the following history of Whetstone’s Park, Lin- 
coln’s-Inn-fields, the substance of which Mr. Walter Scott 
should have collected, to illustrate the following unanno- . 
tated couplet in his edition of Dryden: it occurs in the 
prologue to the Wild Gallant : 


* Succeeding there, and led by the renown 
Of Whetstone’s Park, he comes at length to town.’ 


We assure our readers, that we have not fabricated the 
introduction to the story : 


‘ It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader of a well-knqwa 
fact, that all sublunary things are subject to change :—hke whe 
passes through the Little Turnstile, Holborn, at present, will 
observe on the left band, near Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, a parrow 
street, composed of small buildings, on the corner of which is 
inscribed, “‘ Whetstone Park.” The repose and quiet of the 
place seems to proclaim strong pretensions to regular and moral 
life in the inbabitants, and well would it haye been for the hapr- 
piness of many a family, had the site always exhibited the same 
appearance; on the contrary, Whetstone’s Park contributed to 
increase the dissoluteness of manners whieh distinguished the 
period between 1660 and 1700; being a place ef low entertain: | 
ment, numerous disturbauces occurred there, and rendered it” 
subject to the satire and reprehension ef Poor Rebin’s intelli 
gence, a paper almost infamous enough for the production of a 
keeper of this theatre of vice. ‘The publication alluded to says, 
in 1676, “ Notwithstanding the discourses that have been to the 
contrary, the boarding-school is still continued here, whese a set 





“2° anether place, called ‘ the thrice-ancient propensity of imitation. 
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of women —— readily untaught all the studies of modesty or 
chastity, to which purpose they are provided with a two-handed 
volume of impudence, loosely bound up in greasy vellum, which 
is tied by the leg to g wicker chair (as you find authors chained 
in a library), and is always ready to give you plain instructions 
and directions in all matters relating to immorality or irreligion: 
as, first, you are taught the art of swearing modishly, and with a 
bon e; next, of dressing yourself in a loose garb, and 
standing at the door to invite strangers into the house; then 
comes in the faculty of spunging stipony, and of inflaming the 
reckoning as occasion shall require ; then for singing impudently 
and out of tune, itis easy attainable, and a most taking accom- 
plishment ; lastly, for night rambles and picking up ‘of cullies, 
with many other ways and contrivances to spend your time in 
doing nothing, or what is worse than nothing, are here found 
out and taught with all imaginable care and expedition.” 

* Incomprehensible as it certainly is, the brutal acts of a mob 
are sometimes the result of a just sense of the ill consequences 
attending vice, and, although almost every individual composing 
it is capable of performing deeds which deserve punishment from 
the police, they cannot collectively view long and deliberate 
offences against the laws of propriety, without assuming the 
right of reforming-them. [This assumption itself deserves pu- 
nishment from the police.] The Loyal and Impartial Mercury 
of September 1, 1682, has this paragraph :—* On Saturday last, 
about 500 apprentices and such like, being got together iw 
- Smithfield, went into Lincoln’s-Inn-fields, where they drew up, 
and marclfing into Whetstone’s Park, fell upon the lewd houses 
there, where, having broken open the doors, they entered, and 
made great spoil of the goods; of which the constables and 
watchmen having notice, and not finding themselves strong 
enough to quell the tumult, procured a party of the king’s guards, 
who dispersed them, and took eleven, who were committed to 
New Prison; yet on Sunday night they came again and made 
worse havock than before, breaking down.all the doors and win- 
dows, and cutting the feather beds’ and other gaods in pieces.” 
Another newspaper explaiis the origin of the ‘riot by saying, 
that a countryman, who had been decoyed into one of the houses 
alluded to, and-robbed, lodged a formal and public Complaint 
against them, to those he found willing to listen to him in Smith- 
field;'and thus raised the ferment.’ P. 168, 169.‘ 


Mr, Malcolm has not observed, that the following may 
be the:origin of the phrase sham-abraham: | 


‘ Abram-men (a class of impoStors), were fellows whose occu- 
ions seem to have been forgotten: they are described in the 


” 


** Canting Academy,” in these words: ‘‘ Abram-men are other- 
wise called Tom of Bedlams; they are very strangely and an- 
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ticly garbed, with several coloured ribbands or tape in their 
hats, it may be instead of’a feather, a fox-tail hanging down, a 
long stick with ribbands streaming, and the like; yet for all 
their seeming madness, they have wit enough to steal as. they 
ao” Fie. : 


This is the species of beggar described by Randle Home 
in his Academy of Arms and Blazon: 


‘ The bedlam is in the same garb, with a long staff, and a cow” 
or ox-horn by his side; but his clothing is more fantastick and 
ridiculous, for, being a madman, he is ~— decked, and dressed 
all over with ribbins, feathers, cuttings of cloth, and what not, 
to make him seem a madman, or one distracted, when. he is no 
other than a dissembling knave.’ 


The second chapter of Mr. Malcolm’s bogk is devoted 
to the history of ligion, which is compiled in the author’s 
usual desultory manner: from ordinar history, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Proteus Redivivus, Feltham’s solves, 
Robert Burton, God’s Plea for Nineveh, the Perfect 
Journal, 1640, and other periodical publications of that 
time. Mr. Malcolm says, that pee 


‘he is determined ‘nothing shall tempt him to condemn any 
particular doctrine.’ P. 276. 

‘I would willingly,’ he adds, ‘ have attempted to discriminate 
the peculiar traits of manners during the prevalence of each: set 
of doctrines, had I not foreseen offence might be taken by indi- 
viduals professing them. As a substitute, I shall introduce 
short specimens of sermons derived from a vast and valuable 
collection, which will give a general idea of the minds of a con- 
siderable number of the clergy who have flourished since the 
time of Edward the Sixth, and perhaps in some degree explain 
the habits of their hearers. In making these, I solemnly de- 
clare I opened each sermon and extracted from the before 
me, without attempting to look beyond it, that I might satisfy 
my own conscience at least of the perfect impartiality my pen 
exercised. Passages ten times better than those [ have selected, 
may be found in ail, and many ten times worse.’ P. 276. 


We do not see why the selections might not have been 
made with more care: many of them are, however, very 
eloquent and beautiful. Then follow rather fuller ac- 
counts of the sects of ‘ the Quakers or Friends,’ and ‘ the 
Methodists.” The former history is compiled 1 Clark- 
son, &c. The history of the Methodists is composed of 
the lives of Wesley and Whitfield, and the whole eh 
of religion is terminated by an account of the I 
Prophets in 1706. ta : 


~ on 4. 
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The third chapter is entitled ‘ Superstition,’ and com- 
mences with King James’s Definitions of Magic, Necro- 
marcy, and Astrology: ‘ The human mind has ever been 
prone to superstition.’ Mr. Malcolm then gives us the 
earliest superstitious fable he can find in the history of our 
country, and goes regularly down through Joan of Arc, 
the Crusades, Stories from Froissart, the Gypsies, Dr. Dee, 
and other Cabalists, the Calculators, &c. Mr. Malcolm 
here quotes liberally from Reginald Scot, and refers to 
Bruton’s Anatomy of Melancholy for the superstitions of 
the reign of Charles]. Mrs. Hutchinson again, Sir Thos. 
Brown, Richd. Baxter, Glanvil, Sami. Clarke, Dr. 
Bolton, Aubrey, Richd. Saunders and Lilly on, Chiro- 
mancy, Thos. Bromhall’s Treatise of Spectres, and the 
True Protestant Mercury fill out this chapter of wonders. 

The fourth chapter traces the mutabilities of ‘ Dress.’ 
Mr. Malcolm speculates very sagely where nothing is to 
be known, and is minutely superficial where better infor- 
mation might have been obtained. He discovers the pro- 

ss of costume from old illuminations, &c. and from the 
escriptions in the works of all those preachers against 
dress, with which the world has been from time immemorial 
infested. In later times, he has pictures and acts of _par- 
hiament to guide him. And, last of all, he revels in his 
element of Sid newspapers. There is some entertainment 
in this er, and it is illustrated by several coloured 
sag the authorities of which are given. 

The fifth chapter is headed, ‘ Amusements,’ and hence 
we hope to glean something for the amusement of the 
teatier, whose patience has carried him thus far with us in 
our Review. Mr. Malcolm has here recourse to his old 
friend, Sir Thos. Elyot, to Strutt, to Henry, and to Douce ; 
and presents us with some very ancient remarks of his own 
on the clowns of the stage. We have then the history of 
Jugglers from Reginald Scot, and Burton, and the earl 
ne rs again stand our compiler in great stead. We 
quote the following scraps : 


‘On the 27th of April, 1682, Mr. Charles Deering, son of 
Sir Edwd. Deering, we Mr. Vaughan, quarrelled in the eran 
-house, and mut drawing, rushed the stage, where 
=. fought without Sbocaniiinet till the Tent iy severely 
wounded.’ 
One of ‘the most curious and ingenious amusements ever 
to the public ear, was contrived in the year 1682, when 
“an dim plank ‘was exhibited to the king und credulous of 
London, which, being touched by a hot iron, invariably prox 
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‘duced a sound resembling deep prouns. This sensible ant very 
iMitable boat received nombets pf noble visitors; and other 
boards, sympathizing with their afflicted brother, demonstrated 
how fitch affected they might be by sithilar means. The pab- 
licans in different parts of the city immediately applied | te 
miétal td all thé wood Work of théif howses, in hopes of findis 

sehsitive timber; but Ido not petceive any were so successful 
as the landlord of the Bowman tavern in Drury-lant, who had 
4 mantlé tte sb extréinely prompt and loud in its i aye 
that the sagaciows observers were hhearly unaninots - 
ae ae trutik- which had afforded the ori- 

inal plank.’ 

The following paragraph is from the Loyal London Mer- 
cury, Oct. 4, 1682. “ Soihe persoits being this week drinking 
at the Queen’s Afins tavern im St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in the 
kitchen, and having laid the fire-fork in the fire to light their 
pipes, accidentally fell a discoursing of the groaning board, . 
and what might be the cause of it. One in the compaity, hav- 


ing thé fork in his hand to light his pipe, would needs thake a 
trial of a long dresser that stood there, which, upon the first 
teach, made @ great nois¢ and groaning more than éver the 
beard that was shewed did, and then they touched it three or 
four times, and found it far beyond the other. They all hav- 
ing seen it, the house is almost filled with — day and 
night, and any ¢ompany calling for a glass of w 


ine may see it; 
which, in ce wa of all, is far louder, and makes a longei 
groan than the other, which to report, uhless seen, would be- 
incredible.” P. 427, 8. 
In this chapter we have a lar ‘ Sketch of the histo 
of the English stage,’ eomhpiied fom’ Warton, Malone, 
&c. with copious quotations from Prynne’s Histriomastix. 
He concludes with an analysis of Sir Willian Davenant’s 
— of the Temple of Love. , 
R.. e sixth —_ is | mente ‘ ee of the 
changes in our language, literary customs, gredaal 
im vunneat in style a vereifigetion: N ever did any 
so ill correspond with its title 4s this. Tt coititiefces. 
with saying that en i 
‘The Druids were undoubtedly a.sagacions set of men, and: 
possessed more knowledge tonne most improved of their 
countrymen; but it seems absurd to speak of their learning.im 
the present acceptation of the term: the reveries of men little 
beter ian savages, wits touM know nothing bat by Uadition, 
without the Wein’ of reading, ahd weble to weite, 
hed weademies ‘or ‘schvels ;* and precious fudeed was ‘te 


* Quare, the nominative to this setitence? Seely the selec te 





Druids could not. haVe thaertuken ‘the education 





. 
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philosophy and arts taught in them. To enlarge further appears 
wholly unnecessary. Individuals endowed with strong natural 
powers of discrimination were as literally seattered throughout 
the general population then as at any late period. P. 460. 


How does Mr. Malcolm know any thing about the 
matter? Weare ashamed of transcribing ooh gratuitous 
assertions. 

After a few quotations from Dr. Henry, Froissart, and 
the everlasting Sir Thomas Elyot, Mr. Malcolm favours us 
with an abridgment of Lewis’s life of Caxton, the first 
English printer ; and then proceeds to 


* illustrate the customs of literary men, the tone of their minds, 
their independent or abject spirits, by extracts, which also 
rescue many curious dedications and ingenious copies of verses 
from the neglect they have undeservedly experienced. The 
reader will observe that I purposely select from both eminent 
and almost unknown authors, in order to give the general state 
of literature.’ P. 466. 


Mr. Malcolm then indulges his antiquarian taste by 
transcribing a parcel of uninteresting dedications and com- 
mendatory verses to old books, till at last he comes down 
to the well-known prolegomena of Shakspeare, Butler, 
Cowley, Dryden, Prior, Pope, and Addison. The follow- 


ing lines of Sir William D’Avenant on Benlowes’ Theo- 


-phila pleased us: 


* Noiselesse as planets move thy numbers flow, 

And soft as lovers’ whispers when they woo ; 

Thy labour'd thoughts with ease thou dost dispense, 
Clothing in mayden dresse a manly sence ; 

And as in narrow room Elixir lies, 

So in a little thou dost much comprise.’ P. 496. 


Mr. Malcolm adds, 


* [ have purposely avoided making any kind of observation 
on the various peculiarities in orthography, style, sentiment, or 
manner of introducing works to the public, in the preceding part 
of this chapter. Much might have been said; but every thing 
I could have advanced must occur to every reader in perusing 
the extracts in their chronological series.’ P. 510. 


Mr. Malcolm never spoke a truer word. Most cer- 
tainly every thing he could have advanced must have oc- 
curred to every reader. And these are ‘ Jilustrations of 
the changes in our language, literary customs, and gra- 
dual improvement in style and versification.’ 
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The seventh and last chapter is entitled ‘ Libraries,’ 
and is entirely made up of references to the author’s his- 
tory of London, and of quotations from a MS. in the . 
British Museum, and from ‘ A journey through England, 
by an anonymous writer in the reign of George I. 

In an ‘ Appendix’ are placed still further extracts from 
the journey through England, relative to the classes of 
society, cock-fighting, the Duke D’Aumont, clubs, and 
mug-houses, from the Harieian MSS. 5,900, relative to 
markets, from the Whitehall Evening Post for 1724, re- 
lative to the method of extinguishing fires by explosion 
and suffocation, and from a pamphlet in 1689 relative to 
the increase of buildings; and pretty copious indices, con- 
clude Mr. Malcolm’s and our labours. 

We have no inclination to investigate this pile of raw 
materials more narrowly. Many parts of it have nothing 
to do with London; but, as Mr. Malcolm elegantly and 

justly observes, ‘ The fastidious and captious critic may 
object to my following Englishmen into Franee, in order 
to illustrate their characters; and /et him.’ P. 53. 

Mr. Malcolm is not very correct in his own composition, 
as may be seen from our extracts: he sometimes over- 
looks such grammatical errors as the following: ‘ Each 
of the other books are terminated in a similar manner.’ 
P. 472. But he is a critic of no small acumen: he dig- 
covers why a quotation is apposite with considerable-in-. 
genuity : ; 


‘ Latimer made thie best possible use of the New Testament, 
when he sent it to Henry VIII. for a new year’s gift, accompa- — 
nied by this inscription: ‘‘ Marriage is’ honourable among all. 
men, and the bed undefiled; but whoremongers and adulterers 
God will .judge.” The quotation was appropriate, and more 
pointed than a sermon of an hundred pages could. have been ; 


and the reason is obvious—a man of sense and discrimination 
made the selection’ P. 250. 


At p. 474, he is of opinion that a dedication can be 
at the same time ‘ quaint, whimsical, silly, yet energe= 
tical.” We have awhole page of references, which we 
had made for further criticism, but we are unwilling to - 
follow Mr. Malcolm any farther. Upon the whole, and 
to conclude, it is quite impossible that such a work as this 


should not contain many amusing anecdotes; but they 
could hardly have been worse put together. -_ 


Crit. Rey. Vol. 23, July, 1811. T 
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Ant. VII.—An historical and critical Essay on the Life 
and Character of Petrarch. With a Translation of a 
few of his Sonnets. Illustrated with Portraits and En- 

gravings. London, Murray, 1810. pp. 269. 10s. 6d. 











THE celebrity of Petrarch is scarcely more owing to the 
tenderness and elegance of his verse, than to the constancy 
and fervor of his passion for Laura. That passion con- 
stitutes a sort of shonemenen in the annals of gallantry. 
It seems to have 2 ares the same degree of sensitive 
ardour for a period of not less than twenty-one years, or 
from the spring of 1327, when the poet first saw the object 
of his fond regard, to that of 1348, when the plague hur- 
ried her to an untimely grave. But even when death had 
laid the beloved Laura in the tomb, she still continued an 
object of the most tender and habitual reminiscence to the 
enamoured bard for the long period of twenty-six years, 
till the ~*~ himself became as insensate as her whose 
beauties he had sung. 


* Deaf the cold ear, and stiff the tuneful tongue.’ 


In the loves of Abelard and Eloisa, a sensual grossness 
was one of the most predominant ingredients; but ia 
those of Petrarch and Laura, there appears to have been 
more of the refinement of gallantry, and the sentiments 
which animated their bosoms, though not rising to the 
ideal purity of Platonic affection, have all the delicacy of 
the most civilized age. The letters of Abelard and 
Eloisa have made us acquainted with the particulars of 
their ubfortunate passion; but we have no remains of any 
correspondence between Petrarch and Laura; and we are 
page ot i than to prove the ineidents and 
circumstances of their story from the sonnets and other 
poems of Petrarch. It is necessary to have recourse to 
these for want of better evidence ; but when we consider 
how much truth where it is to be exhibited in the fetters 
of verse, is liable to be sacrificed to other considerations, 
it does not seem to be right to lay much stress on ar- 
guments which are founded only on the uncertainty, or 
extravagance of poetical expression. 

In the sonnets, &c. which Petrarch addressed to Laura, 
whilst living, or which he inscribed to her memory when 
dead, but few particulars can, by the most discriminating 
reader, be elicited, which throw any light on the circum- 
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stances of their personal history, and on the obstacles, | 
whether of feminine eaprice, family pride, or prudential 
considerations, which conspired to prevent their union, 
and to bind their fates by the nuptial tie. There are indeed 
several intimations, in the writings of Petrarch, which 
serve to show that the addresses of the poet were, at least, 
occasionally favoured by his mistress, and that the at- 
tachment was, in some degree, reciprocal. 

The obscurity in which the private history of Laura is 
involved, has given rise to various conjectures on the sub- 
ject. The Abbé de Sade, who has made.a contribution 
of three large quarto volumes towards a life of Petrarch, 
has supported the hypothesis that Laura was a married 
woman. This opinion has, we think, been very satisfac- 
torily refuted by the author of the present and we 
believe that every lover of the writings of Petrarch, will 
feel obliged to him for the ability with which he has res- 
cued the memory of a man of so much genius from so foul 
an aspersion. ‘The Abbé de Sade has endeavoured. to 
shew from very imperfect evidence, that Laura was born 
at Avignon, and died in the same place, and that she was 
‘ the same person with Laura de Noves, who was married 
to Hugh Sade, and from whom the whole of the branches 
of that family now existing are lineally descended.’ 


‘The works: of the poet,’ says the author of this elegant 
essay, ‘ indeed contain the most positive information that Laura 
died. in the same place where she was bern, and where she had 

the greatest part of her life: but they likewise’ furnish 
evidence that this place was not Avignon, but some small village 
or country-seat in the’ territory of Avignon, near to the source 
of the Sorga, or the fountain of Vaucluse. Of this the proofs 
seem quite conclusive. “+ 

*In the Trionfo della Morte, part 2. the poet feigns that 
Laura, on the night after her death, appeared to him in a vision : 
and, in the course ef a leng conversation, in which she acknow- 
ledges, that she had ever felt for bim 2 mutual passion, and en- 
deavours to satisfy him, that every singularity of her conduct, 
however harshly he might at the time have judged it, was 
prompted by the sincerity of her affeetien for him; she says in 
one passage, 


* In tutte laltre cose assai beata, 
In una sola a me stessa dispiacqui ; 
Che’n troppo umil terren mi trovai nata: 
Duolm? ancor veramente ch’io non 
Almen pit presse al tuo fiorite nido ; 
Ma assat fu een 3 ieee 
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‘ In all things else I deem’d me fortunate, 

Save that a soil too mean had giv’n me birth. 
Of this at least with reason I complain’d, 

That distant far from those fair fields I sprang, 
Which gave thee being. Yet that soil was fair, 
Nor meanly deem’d of me, where first we met, 
And I had power to win thy heart to love.’ 


‘ It was impossible that Laura could have termed the city of 
Avignon umil terreno, or that she could have been ashamed of 
it as the place of her birth. At that time, Avignon was the 
papal residence, and one of the most splendid cities in the 
south of Europe; a city, indeed, where luxury and corruption 
of manners had attained to sucha height, that Petrarch himself 
characterizes it by the epithet of the Gallic Babylon. 

‘ In the fourth sonnet of the Ist part of his Sonetti e Canzoni, 
the poet has the following remarkable allusions, which may 
perhaps be thought to border a little on impiety. Divine Pro- 
vidence, he abserves, has thought fit to display its wonders, by 
choosing its most illustrious instruments, either from a servile 
condition, or from a low and obscure place of origin. Of this 
he gives for examples, the mean occupations of the apostles, the 
obsearity of the birth-place of our Saviour, who, disdaining im- 
perial Rome, chose an inconsiderable town of Judea for the 
place of his nativity; and, lastly, the humble origin of the 
matchless Laura, that resplendent sun of beauty, who rose 
upon the world from a small obscure village : 


‘ Ed or di picciol borgo un sol nha dato, 
Tal, che natura e ’] luogo si ringrazio, 
Onde si bella donna al mondo nacque.’ 
Son. 4, part 1. 


The situation of this picciol borgo, or small village, is like- 
wise distinctly pointed out. It was in the neighbourhood of the 
hills that rise abovg/ the fountain of Vaucluse, the spring of the 
Sorga. The poet sends a present to a friend, of two birds 
which he had caught, and he accompanies the eift with a son- 
net, in which the birds are supposed thus to address the person 
to whom they are sent: 

‘A pié de’ colli, ove la bella vesta 
Prese delle terrene membra pria 
La donna, che colui ch’ a te ne ’nvia, 
Spesso dal sonno. lagrimando desta ; 
Libere in pace passavam,’ &c. 
Son. 8, part 1. 


« At the foot of those hills where that fair nymph was born, 
who oft causes him who sends this present to pass the sleepless 
night in tears, we once enjoyed the sweets of liberty,” &c, 
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« In the 155th sonnet of the first part, ( Almo Sol. )*the’ poet; 
addressing himself to the sun, complains, that when his light is 
withdrawn, and the night~comes on, he is deprived of ‘what he 
most delights in, ‘‘ the shadow that falls from yonder low hill, 
where sparkles that sweet fire; where froma slender twig the 
beauteous laurel grew;” and he laments, that the darkness hides 


from his eyes ‘.that blessed. spot, where, with its mistress, ‘his: 
heart for ever dwells.” 


‘0 sole,— 

—Fuggendo mi toi quel ch’ i’ pid bramo 

L’ ombra che cade da quell’ umil colle, 

Ove sfavilla il mio soave fuoco, 

Ove ’1 gran lauro fu picciol verga; 
Crescendo, mentr’ io parlo; a gli occhi tolle 

La dolce vista del beato loco, 

Ove ’1 mio cor con la sua donna alberga.’ 
















































‘So, in the 40th sonnet of the 2d part, the poet says, 





- € Quella per cui con Sorga ho cangiat’ Arno,’— 


‘ a passage clearly marking, that his preference’ ‘for. the Sorga 
arose from. Laura’s residing on, its banks. .i - 


‘ The 17th canzone, part 1, (Di pensier in pensier ), farnishes 











a similar inference : 








—_— * Oltra quell’ alpe, 

La, dove ’| ciel @ pid sereno e lieto, 
Mi rivedrai sovr’ un ruscel corrente, 
Ove I aura si sente ; 
D’ un fresco ed odorifero laureto: 

_Ivi é’1 mio cor, e quella che ’l m’ invola’ 




















“Beyond those hills where the air is mild and, serene: beside 
the rushing brook, where the gale wafts from yon fresh laurel’s 
leaves, its rich perfume; ’tis there she dwells who reft me of my 
heart.” On this passage Gesualdo remarks, in: a note, “ Era 
presso all fiume, ‘pv’ albergaya Madonna Laura, che.si dolce 
spirava.” “It was near the river where lay the residence of 
Laura, that laurel whose fragrance was to him so delightful.” 
In the 52d sonnet of the 2d. part, the poet thus describes , . 

feelings on returning to Vaucluse, after the death of Laura: his 





























‘ Sento |’ aura mia antica; e i dolci colli 
Veggio apparir onde ‘I bel lume nacque 
Che tenne gli. occhi miei mentr ‘al ciel piacque 
Bramosi e lieti; or li tien tristi e molli— ~ 
Vedove l’erbe, e torbide son l’acque; 

E voto e freddo ‘1 nido in ch’ ella giacque’— 
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“ Once more I breathe that dear accustomed air: Once more I 
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view those beautifal hills, whence that resplendent light arose, 
which onet gave joy to these eyes, while heaven so pleased to 
bless me’ with her ‘sight; but now, alas! has steeped them for 
ever in tears._—-Widowed are those green fields,—and turbid 
is that stream,—‘and void and cold the nest in which she lay.” 

* Additional evidence to the same purpose may be drawn from 
some of the Latin poems of Petrarch. In the 7th epistle of the 
first book of the Latin verse epistles, [Quid fariam,] addressed 
to James Colonna, Bishop of Lombes, the poet, after enlarging 
on his unhappy passion, and mentioning that he sought the soli- 
tude of Vaucluse as a retreat where he might abstract his mind 
from all its former cares, and apply himself wholly to study and 
contemplation, adds, that he finds, to his sorrow, that Laura’s 
image was only the more present to his thoughts; that she fol- 
lowed him into her own, or native fields, and haunted him both 
in his waking hours, and in his dreams by night: 


* Hoc procul aspexi secreto in littore saxum, 
Naufragiis tutumque meis aptumque putavi; 

Huc modo vela dedi, nunc montibus abditus istis, 
Flens mecum enumero transacti temporis annos ; 
Insequitur tamen illa iterum, ef swa rura retentans, 
Nunc vigilantis adest oculis, nune fronte minaci 
Instabilem vano Judit terrore soporem.’ 


*I should be glad to know what interpretation the Abbé de 
Sade would put upon these words, sua rura retentans, unless 
this, that his tormentress, returning to her native fields, pre- 
sented herself to his imagination, both by day and night. The 
abbé gives a translation of this very passage of the 7th epistle, 
but he studiously omits the swa rura retentans. 

‘Nothing can be more decisive than the above passages, 
which clearly intimate that Laura was born in a s village, 
or country residence, in the neighbourhood of the source of the 


Sorga. 
«Many passages of the poet’s writings contain likewise clear 
imtimation that Laura died in the same place where she was born, 


and where she had passed the — part of her life. 
‘ Thus, in the 53d sonnet of the 2d part: 


« E questo ’] nido in che fa mia Fenice 
Mise ?’ aurate e le purpuree pemne; 
Che sotto le sue ali il mio cor tenne.— 
E me lasciato hai qui misero e solo, 
Tal, che pien di duo) sempre al loco torno 
Che per te consecrato onoro e colo. 
Veggendo 2’ colli oscura notte intorno 
Onde prendesti al ciel l’ ultimo volo.’— 


“* Here is the nest in which my Pheenix Jay, and couched her 


s 
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golden ahd etmpurpled wings.Here thou fast left me miserable 
andalone. Thus, for ever, a prey to grief, 1 turn me to that dear 
spit of earth which thow hast comsecrated, and whivlf, ou that - 
account, § venerate-and honour: I view those hilly, now dark 
and desolate, from whenee thou teok’st thy flight to heaven.” 

‘So, likewise, in that beautiful somnet on his return to Vau- 
cluse, Valle, che de’ lamenti mici se’ piena, é&¢. he givés the most 
explicit intimation, that the grave of Laura was in that very 
place, and amidst the same scenes where he so often had enjoyed 
the happiness of her society: 


Valle, ché de’ lamenti miei se’ piefia ; 
Fiume che spesso del mio pianger cresci; 
Dolce sentier, che si amaro riesci; 
Colle, che mi piacesti, or mi rincrésci, 

Ben riconosco in voi l’usate forme, 
Non, lasso! in me— 

Quinci vedea 1 mio bene; ¢ per quest’orme 
Torno a veder, ond’ al ciel nuda @ gita 
Lasciando in terra la sua bella spoglia. 

Son. 32. Part 2. 


“ Thou vale, which so oft has echoed my lamentations! 
River, which my tears so oft have swelled !—Sweet paths, sweet 
hills, to me no longer sources of delight !—Well do I revognize 


your accustomed forms: Yés, ye are still the same:—'Tis I alone 
am changed.—For here, whete I formerly wont to meet all that 
was dear to me on earth, I seek in vam her footsteps—From this 
same spot she wing’d her way to heaven; leaving her earthly 

spoils alone behind.” 


The above can leave no doubt on the mind, ' 
that some small vi near the source of the Sorga, and 
in the neighbourhood of Vaucluse was the place where 
Laura was born, and where she was afterwards buried. 
Amidst the delightful scenery of Vaucluse, with which 
Petrarch was enraptured, as he first viewed it, when a boy 
of only eight or nine years of age, Laura appears. to have 
paseel her days in great privacy and seclusion. 

‘ Non la conobbe il monde meutre I’hebbe: 
Connobbil io cha pianger qui rimasi.’ Sonn. 67. Part 2. 

* With what propriety,” says the author, ‘ or consistence with 
truth, could the poet have thus expressed himself of Laura de 
Noves, the wife of a person of high rank, and who had 
the whole of her life in all the gaiety and splendour of the court 
of Avignon? Still less would the pious Petrarch ave borrowed 
a scripture expression, addressed to the Saviour of the world, 
(St. John’s es chap. xvii. v. 25.) and applied it, falsely too, 
to the object of an adulterous passion.’ ; 





oo 
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In the writings of Petrarch, numerous as they are, there 
is not a single sentiment nor expression from which we 
can fairly.infer, that Laura was a married woman. The 
passion of the poet for Laura constituted the primary, if 
not the exelusive inspiration of his muse, and it gave rise 
to three hundred and eighteen sonnets, fifty-nine canzoni or 
songs, and six trionfi, which are entirely occupied with 
this interesting subject. But, in all these pieces, not to 
mention his prose works, in which the favourite topic 
sometimes occurs, not a passage is to be found from which 
we can even form a probable conjecture, that Laura was a 
wife, or the mother of a family. 


* Is it to be conceived,’ says the author of the present essay, 
* that the poet, who has exhausted language itselfin saying every 
thing possible of his mistress; who mentions not only her looks, 
her dress, her gestures, her conversations ; but her companions, 
her favourite walks, and her domestic occupations, would have 
omitted such capital facts, as her being married, and the mother 
of many children; married too, as the author of the Mémoires 
asserts, to a man who was jealous of her, and who used her with 
harshness and unkindness on Petrarch’s account? 

* 2do, Would this harsh and jealous husband have permitted 
this avowed admirer of his wife, this importunate gallant; who 
followed her as a shadow wherever she went, and attended her 
in towii and in the country, to see her daily, and converse with 
herialone, to write to her, to make assignations with her, and to 
send her presents as tokens of his attachment? Yet, that 
Petrarch enjoyed all these liberties, is evident from numberless 
passages of his works. ‘That the poet and his mistress were 
wont evei'to walk together in‘ the public gardens, is evident 
frém the incident alluded to in the ‘208th sonnet, Due rose 
freschet A friend, who met them togethet in a garden, taking 
them both by the hand, presented each with a rose; declaring, 
at the same time, thatthe sun never shone on-a truer pair of 
lovers. bei 


“« Non vede un simil’ par d’amanti il sole,” 
‘ Dicea ridendo, e sospirando insieme ; 
E stringendo ambedue, volgeasi attorno.’ Son. 208. 


« And that their passion was the common discourse of the pub- 
lic, appears from many passages, where the poet dwells on that 
circumstance as a matter of regret: 


* Si come al popol tutto 
Favola fui gran tempo, onde sovente 
Di me medesmo theco mi vergogno.’—Son. 1. 


« 9ti0, Petrarch, in the 200th sonnet, ( Real natura), records 
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the following remarkable anecdote.. Ata brilliant assembly and 
festival, given on occasion of the arrival of a foreign prince at 
Avignon, Laura was present, along with the most distinguished 
ladies of the place. This prince, whom the poet celebrates as a 
most amiable and accomplished character, curious to see a lady — 
of whom the compositions of Petrarch had given him so high an 

idea, eagerly sought her out amidst the crowd, and soon disco- 
vered her by her superior beauty and the gracefulness of. her 
demeanour. Approaching her with an air of gentleness united 
with dignity, and making a sign to the ladies who surrounded 
her to stand a little apart, he took her by the hand; and (after . 
the fashion of his country) saluted her, by kissing her forehead 
and her eyes: a mark of regard, says the poet, which was ap- 
proved of by all the ladies who were present, but which he him- 
self beheld with envy. The commentators aré not agreed’ as to 
the prince of whom this anecdote is recorded. _M; de la Bastie 
is of Opinion, that it was Robert, King of Naples, who is’ known 
to have distinguished Petrarch by many marks of friendship ‘atid 
beneficence, and whom the poet has, in various parts of his 
writings, celebrated with the highest eulogy: and this is likewise 
the opinion of Bembo, Daniel, and others: The Abbé de Sade, 
on the other hand, has adduced some strong arguments’ to show, 
that the prince here alluded to, was Charles of Luxembotrg, son 
of John, King of Bohemia. The dispute as to the person is of 
no consequence; the anerdote must be admitted’ as true, and it 
has ever been regarded as*higiily honourable bofh' for the poet 
and his mistress. In that light, we are assuréd, it was considered 
by the ladies who were present ; and, as it is no part of the female 
character to view with complacency an ufmerited preference 
shown to a rival in beauty or accomplishments, we must hold 
this as an unequivocal proof, that they considered this flattering 
mark of distinction as deservedly bestowed, and, of course, that 
they regarded the attachment of Petrarch and of Laura as an 
honourable and virtuous flame. Now, let it be supposed, with 
the Abbé de Sade, that this lady, thus highly distinguished as the 
object of the poet’s passion, had been the wife of a man of rank 
and character, the mother of a family, is it possible to’ believe, 
that this foreign prince, who is described as a paragon in every 
courtly accomplishment, should have thus openly braved every 
law of, decency and of propriety, and, in a fullassembly (met to 
do him honour), have insulted, not only the husband of this lady, 
but every woman of honour, or of virtuous character, who was 
present? Is it to be conceived, that the husband of: this lady, 
strongly impressed with the feelings of jealousy on the score of 
this ardent attachment, as this author himself represents him to 
have been, and who, in all probability, must himself have wit- 
nessed the incident here recorded, should have silently and 
tamely submitted to this gross affront? ., Is it possible to figure, 
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that the whole assembly should have crowned with their appro- 
bation this glaring indignity amd violation of decoram?’ 


Again, says the author: 

* To any person who is acquainted with the poems of Petrarch, 
and especially with those which were composed after the death 
ef Laura, it must appear the most bigotted perversion of ideas 
to maintain, that they are consistent with the notion of his che- 
rishing @ passion for a married woman. I shall here translate a 
few passages from those latter poems. 

* In the 289th sonnet, or the 61st of the second part, written 
after the death of Laura, we find these strong expressions : 


* Shonesto amor pad meritar mercede,’ &c. 


** If honourable and virtuous love e’er merited a reward, and 
if compassion can aughtavail, I shall obtain the recompence of a 
constancy of affection, which, towards that dear object, and in 
the eyes of the world, was as pure as the light of heaven. For- 
merly she mistrusted that affection, and was uncertain of the end 
and object of my passion. Now she sees my heart and inmost 
soul; and thence I trust, that in heaven she now compassionates 
my sufferings: for oft I behold her in my dreams, regarding me 
with looks full of tenderness and pity; and I fondly hope, that 
when 1 too shall have laid aside this garb of mortality, she will 
welcome me to those blest abodes, where all true followers of 


Christ, and friends to virtue, shall dwell for ever in happiness.” 
Can any person who reads this effusion of the heart, in which the 
poet’s affection for Laura is combined with the strongest senti- 
ments of religion, believe, that the love of Petrarch was a cri- 
minal and adulterous passion? If he still hesitates on that point, 
let him read the following striking apostrophe in sonnet 302: 


* Donna, che lieta,’ &c. 


“ O lady, that now standest in the presence of God ; as, sure, 
thy spotless life has well deserved that place! O matchless 
paragon of all that is excellent in woman! Now, with the eyes 
of bim who éees all things, thou beholdest my faithful love, my 
pure and virtuous affection ; and thou seest, that towards thee my 
heart felt the same emotions while thou wert on earth, as now in 
heaven. Qh then, be it thy prayer, that, in reward of ali my 
lengthened sufferings, I soon may join thee there |” 

‘In the end of sonnet 303, immediately following, he thus 
expresses himielf: 

* Sol un conforto,’ &c. 


“‘ My only comfort is, that she who sees my thoughts, may ob- 
tain for me that mercy that I may soon be with her.” 


450 likewise in the next sonnet, 304, “O happy day, when, 
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issuing from this earthly prison, and throwing off the spoils of 
mortality, bursting from this cloud of darkness into the 

of we - light, I see at once my God, and the dear object of 
my love!” : 

. In the Hymn to the Virgin, with which he concludes his son- 
nets, and which is, perhaps, the most perfect of his compositions, 
where he confesses all the errors and weaknesses of ‘his life; and 
when, from the nature of the subject, he must have deemed it 
nothing less than impiety to have uttered a falsehood, or even to 
have palliated or extenuated a crime, he takes merit to himself, 
in the sight of heaven, for his passion for Laura ; and thus reasons 
with the Blessed Virgin, appealing to that clemency which he 

her peculiar characteristic : 
©, Blessed Virgin, paragon of clemency and humanity, let 
the example of the Almighty Being imcite thee to show mercy to 
an humble contrite heart ; for if with such strength and ur 
of affection I have been capable of loving a frail mortal, what 
mayest thou not conclude must be hty devotion towards Thee, 
the bright example of all excellence !” 


. We have not particalarly specified the reasons which the 
Abbé de Sade has assi for supposing that Law 
a married woman, as they are, with one exception, too 
frivolous to merit the attention, and the converse 
of the Abbé’s proposition is, we think, fully established by: 


the extracts which we have made from this admirable essay 

of Lord Woodhouselee. The one single reason in sup- 

port of the hypothesis of the Abbé de Sade which deserves 

any consideration, is the following :—that Petrarch, in his 

work, ‘ De conflictu curarum — ad Augusti- 
ura, ‘ 


gium morbis ac crebris piwbus exhaustum.’ This pi 

the Abbé contends, is an abbreviation in the manu 

for ‘ partubus.’ But it happens unfortunately for this 
conjecture, that, in all .the printed editions of the Latin 
works of Petrarch, andall the manuscripts ofthe same works, 
except two, the reading is * perterbationibus.’ This read- 
ing is supported not only by a vast majority of the written, 
and by all the printed books, but what is, perhaps, of still 
more weight, by the sense of the context, whith Strictl 
accords with the idea of those mental inquietudes whi 
Laura had experienced, and which had prematurely ener- 
vated her tender frame. In the dialogue, in which 

sage in question is found, Petrarch supposes St. Augustine 
to remonstrate with him on the folly of setting his heart on 
an object, which was, in its nature, so fugitive and evane- 
scent. And besides, says the saint, the beauteous form of 
Lauraalready wasted by disease and care, exhibits striking 


num, says, when speaking of corpus illud — 
us, 
ipt 
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indications of decay: ‘ corpus illud ium morbis ac 
crebris perturbationbus (ptubus) exhaustum multum 
ristini vigoris amisit.’ But Petrarch answers, that he 
himself had suffered still more from the ravages of inquie- 
tude and the access of years; and, that he had already 
outstripped Laura in her way to the,tomb. The original 
words are ‘ Ego quoque et curis gravior et etate provec- 
tior factus sum: itaque illé ad. mortem appropinquante, 
recucurri. | Thus we find, that the ‘ crebris: perturba- 
ionibus,’ in the first instance, are aptly. answered by the 
‘ curis gravior, in the second. . The inquietudes, which 
Laura had so often experienced, were. exceeded by the’ 
weight,of cares with which Petrarch was:oppressed. : The 
word ‘ partubus,’ therefore, cannot be’ adihitted without 
violating the sense and the consistency of 'the dialogue. 
But yet this word furnishes, infact, the frail substratum, 
on which the learned Abbé de Sade has rearéd'the super- 
structure of an hypothesis, which, in-the opinioh of most 
readers, will be thought toast 'a deep stain:on the cha- 
racter of Petrarch. But Lord Woodhouselee “has cer- 
taigly in this instance vindicated the unblemished reputa-' 
tion of the poet with great acuteness and cogency of 
remark, | RG odes a 
Lord Woodhouselee has subjoined a translation of a few 
of those sonnets of Petrarch, which are referred to ‘in‘his 
essay. We extract one of these as a specimen of the 
rest, : ’ 


‘ SONNET 261. | 
* On the Prospect of Vaucluse. 
‘ Valle che de lameniti miei sé’ piena. 


* THou lonely vale, where in the fleeting yéars 
Of tender youth, I breath’d my, amorous .pain: 
Thou brook, whose silver stream receiv’d my tears, 
Thy murmurs joining to my sorrowing strain; 
I come, to visit all my former haunts again! 
* O green-clad hills familiar to my sight! 
O well-known paths, where oft I wont to rove, 
Musing the tender accents of my love! | 
Long use, and sad remembrance, now invite dons 
Again to view the scenes which once could give delight. 
‘ Yes, ye.are still the,same! though here I meet 
No more that angel-form which beauty shed 
On universal nature! her dear feet = - , 
Oft trod your paths :—here rests in hallow’d 
earth her head !’ : ; 


ss 
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Petrarch himself. very: justly remarked of his poetical 
compositions, that to. persons ‘eodem morbo affectis, sunt 
acceptissima.’ Or, as the present writer says, ‘ His son- 
nets and canzoni will always be estimated precisely accord- 
ing to the state of mind in which the reader peruses them: 
To relish them to the full extent, requires not only a con- 

eniality of feeling, but a similarity of circumstances.’ 

e do not, indeed, think, that any man is properly quali- 
fied to appretiate their merits, who has himself never felt 
the enthusiasm of love. It is said, that mad men feel a 

leasure, which none but mad men know. ‘And have not 
overs a language, which appears insipid and ridiculous to 
any but those who are in love? Petrarch deals in hyper- 
bolical praise and extravagant metaphor. Butis not the 
phraseology of love almost always mingled with hyperbole 
and extravagance? Has it not been so from the time of 
Solomon to that of Petrarch, and from the era of Petrarch 
to the presenthour? Love not only embellishes but en- 
nobles its object. It seems to realize an ideal perfection 
amidst the numerous imperfections ‘of thé ‘human form. . 
It presents a sort of glass to the mind, which,” when it is 
turned towards the beloved object, magnifies every beauty 
and hides every defect. It often converts what appears 
deformity to a common beholder, into a subject of praise 
and a cause of admiration. - 
If aman of frigid, insensate temperament, sit down 
tor peruse the poetry of Petrarch, it 1s ten to one but his 
aversion will be excited by what he will think its af- 
fectation, absurdity, or extravagance, and throw down the 
book in disgust. But let a person of a different character, 
or in a state of sensation, which better accords with that 
of the writer, take up the volume of the bard of Vaucluse, 
and he will find it full of captivation and of interest: 
This interest will be heightened, if he reads it by the side 
of his mistress, and amidst scenery as wild and sequestered 
as that of Vaucluse. pee 
Thus the sonnets of Petrarch may be differently appre- 
tiated, not only by different persons of a different tempera- 
ment, but by the same person in different periods, or in dif- 
ferent states of mind, accordingly as his sympathies-are 
more or less in unison with the sensibilities of the poet, or 
with the circumstances in which he wrote... But, if they be 
found so universally agreeable to ndividuals whose sensae 
tions or whose circumstances in any d harmonize with — 
those, under the influence of which they were composed, 
if they then always (and we strongly believe, that they then 
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do always) touch some —— chord in on heart, 
what stronger proof can we have of their high and lasting 
excellence ? 
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Ant. VIII.—A Chronological Abridgment of the History 
of Great Britain, from the First Invasion of the Romans 
to the present Reign. In Four Volumes. By Ant. Fr. 
Bertrand De eville, late Minister and Secretar ‘4 
State in France under the Reign of Louis XVI. 
London: Published by the Author, 38, Brewer-street, 
Golden-square, 1811. 


M. DE MOLEVILLE informs us in his preface, that 


* the plan of the present work is nearly the same as that of the 
Chronological Abridgments of the History of Franee by the Pre 
sident Henault, and of the History of Germany by Mr. 
Pfeffel.’ 

‘ In order to unite,’ continues the author, ‘ in this abridgment 
the advantages of the two, the History of England, from the 
first invasion of the Romans to the present reign, is divided into 
nine periods : each of these is terminated by general observations 
on the progress, changes, and improvements in the constitution, 
government, laws, &c. &c. “te references to the historical 
works and documents, containing the proof of the principal 
facts and events of the different reigns included in sath period, 
Then follows an appendix, consisting of a ee list, in 
several columns, of the cotemporary sovereigns and illustrious 
men of Europe, with the date of their death ; and of a succinct 
account of the most remarkable events that have occurred during 
the same period in all the other states of Europe, the dates of 
which are placed in the margin. The division into periods I 
consider as the best means of facilitating the use of that artificial 
memory, by which certain ideas being once connected in the 
mind with certain numbers or figures, produce a simultaneous 
recollection. 

* There will be also at the end of the last volume an alphabe- 
tical mdex of all the proper names mentioned in the work, which 
will serve as an historical dictionary of facts and anecdotes.’ 


Having suffered the author to explain his own plan, it is 
now right to show the manner of the execution. This will 
be better done by a few selections than by any general ab- 
stract of the contents. M.de Moleville speaks thus of 
King Alfred. | 


* Alfred, deservedly called the Great, stands in the records of 
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history as the most perfect model to all the best princes of future 
a" He has “wd px snd to Charlemagne, and there was 
indeed a great degree of similarity in the eminent virtues, talents, 
genius, and character of these great monarchs, It must, how- 
ever be observed, that Charlemagne, who lived nearly a hundred 
years before Alfred, was the first to open the illustrious career 
which both these princes ran over with so much glory ; therefore, 
it is very probable, that in many instances Alfred was guided in 
his decisions by what Charlemagne had done. It must be said 
also, in justice to Alfred, that Charlemagne, ascending a throne 
consolidated by the wisdom and victories of his father, against 
the Saxons, Sclavonians, Bavarians, &c. &c. was invested with 
the most powerful means to make his authority obeyed at bome 
and respected abroad, and never had any occasion to display 
those wonderful abilities which Alfred must have posséssed to‘ 
rescue alone, as he did, his crown and his country from the most 
desperate circumstances, Nothing, indeed, could be more de- 
plorable than the state of the country when he came to the throne. 
The Danes had already subdued Northumberland and East 
Anglia, and penetrated into the very heart of Wessex. The 
Mercians had joined the enemy; the dependence upon the other 
provinces was very precarious, the land lay uncultivated through 
fear of continual incursions, and all the churches and monas- 
teries were destroyed.’ 


M. de Moleville should not have inserted ‘ the most,’ 
before ‘ perfect.’ He might more briefly have said, that 
‘ Alfred is a perfect model for the princes of future ages.’ 
Perfection did not require any word of intensity before it, 
as the term itself implies superlative excellence. If the 
princes of fature ages should happen to be ‘ the best,” 
already, they could not be made better by imitating the 
‘ perfect model,’ of Alfred, or any other model of perfee- 
tion. Instead of saying, ‘ was the first to open the illus- 
trious career,’ the author should have written, ‘ first com- 
menced the illustrious career,’ and the ‘ over,’ should have 
been omitted ; as we do not talk in English of running over 
acareer. Instead of ‘ by the wisdom and victories of his 
father against the Saxons,’ &c. it would have been better 
to put it, ‘ by the wisdom of his father, and his victories 
over the Saxons,’ &c. In English, we speak of battles 
against, &c.; but of victories over, &c. ‘ Invested with 
means,’ in the same sentence should have het ‘ became 
possessed of the most powerful means,’ or, ‘ inherited the 
most powerful means,’ &c. The from ‘ Alfred 
must have — &c. to ‘came to throne,’ &c. 
might have been expressed with more brevity and force. 

. de Moleville is very fond of speaking of past traus- 
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actions in the present tense. This sometimes gives vivacity 

to the narrative, but it loses its effect when it is frequently 

or negligently employed. ‘hus the author says, vol. I. 
7. 


p-7 

* The king,’ (Alfred), ‘ collects new forces, fights in one year 
eight battles, and reduces the enemy to the utmost extremity. 
They propose peace, he does not think proper to reject it, and 
stipulates, that they will settle somewhere in England, and not 
permit any more of their countrymen to enter the kingdom.’ 


M: de Moleville then returns to the past tense. This 
indiscriminate transition from one tense to another often 
produces awkwardness and confusion. | 
_ M. de Moleville thus speaks of Henry II. 


‘Henry II. was undoubtedly the most powerful of all the 
kings that ever filled the throne of England. He was endowed 
with more wisdom and abilities than alf the princes of his time; 
thence the constant success of his ambitious schemes and enter- 
prizes. But while he was so fortunate abroad, he was the un- 
happiest of men at home, through the bad behaviour of his 
queen and children ; and, indeed, he could expect nothing better 
from his union with a princess lately divorced for incontinence, 
and whom he made too sensible, that ambition alone had deter- 
mined his choice. How could such a wife ever be a good 
mother? was it not obvious that in the education of their chil- 
dren,-her principal eare would be to inculcate in them principles 
and inclinations the best calculated to model them into tools of 
hatred and revenge against a despising husband ; and she suc- 
ceeded but too well in making all of them undutiful and rebel- 
lious sons. Neither can history pass over in silence how much 
Henry forgot his own dignity, not only when he applied to the 
Pope to receive from him the most illegal investiture of Ireland ; 
but in submitting himself voluntarily, out of policy, to that hypo- 
critical show of devotion and penitence before the shrine of 
Thomas Becket, and to the degrading penance inflicted upon 
him by the monks of Canterbury. These few blemishes do not, 
however, lessen the merit of all the important reforms and inno- 
vatious which signalized his reign. His care in administering 
justice had gained him so great a reputation, that even foreign 
and distant princes submitted their differences to his judgment ; 
namely, Sanchez, King of Navarre, and Alphons6, King of 
Castile.’ 

In the above passage, as in the foregoing, the reader 
will observe, that M. de Moleville has not always adhered 


to the English idiom. The author ‘may inculcate princi-" 
e cannot so properly talk of inculcating incli= 


ples, but 
nations. ; 
M. de Moleville thuscommences the reign of Richard I. 
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* Richard discharges from his service, and treats with scorn 
and neglect those who had assisted him in his rebellion against 
the late king. In the mean time, he receives with open arms and 
_ continues in their offices the faithful ministers of Henry, who 

had vigorously opposed the enterprizes of his sons.’ 


As we proceed in M. de Moleville’s history, his style © 

improves, and he writes English more like an English- 
man. The traces of a foreign idiom, or of that awkward 
phraseology which marks the composition of a man who 
writes in a language different from his vernacular tongue, . 
almost entirely disappear. Still we occasionally observe 
some defects in the diction, which the author would do 
right to correct in a second edition. We will notice two 
or three of these, not in the spirit of ill-natured criticism, 
but with perfect good humour, and from a sincere wish, 
that this work off M. de Moleville may be rendered more 
worthy the perusal of the young English student. JZ 

There is something uncouth in the construction’ of the 
following sentence. The author is speaking of Philip the 
Consort of Queen Mary. ‘ He was distant, reserved in 
his addresses, and he so entrenched himself in form and 
ceremony, that he was almost inaccessible.’ The author 
might have expressed his meaning with more compendious 
brevity. ‘ His ceremonious reserve rendered him almost 
inaccessible.’ The next sentence which we shall extract, 
is expressed with a sort of tedious, colloquial prolixity. 
Like the heavy Alexandrine in poetry, it ‘ drags its slow 
length along.’ The thats are repeated too often and too 
closely together for elegance or forharmony. The author 
is mentioning the politic endeavours of Philip to rescue 
the Princess Elizabeth from the jealous: malevolence of 
Mary. : 

‘ This measure,’ says he, ‘ has been generally represented by 
the historians, much less as the effect of any generosity in Philip 
than of a refined policy, which made him foresee, that if that 
princess were put to death, the next lawful heir was the Queen 
of Scots, whose succession would for ever annex England to 
the crown of France ; but this supposition is not supported by 
any proof, and remains, therefore, a mere conjecture which im- 
partiality should the less admit, that it is obvious that Philip at 
that juncture wanted, endeavoured, and wished above all thin 
to acquire popularity, and that the release of the Princess Eli. 
zabeth was the most popular act he could imagine.’ 


The words marked in italics in the next migh 
have been omitted without any violation of delicacy. 
Crit, Rev. Vol. 23, July, [811. U 
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‘ The queen was so desirous of having issue, that; she fondly 
gave credit to the least appearance of pregnancy; she even 
thought that she felt the embryo stirring, and messengers were 
kept in readiness to carry the important news to the foreign 
courts. * * * Vol. II. 202. 


‘ M. de Moleville might have said more concisely, 


‘The queen was so desirous of having , issue, that. she fondly 
confided in every imaginary symptom of pregnancy, and mes- 
sengers were kept in readiness to carry the important news to 
foreign courts.’ , 


In the next:page, under the year 1555, we find M. de 
Moleville writing as follows : 


, * There happened during this session an incident the more re- 
markable that it had no precedent. Several members of the 
House of Commons opposing certain measures adopted by the 
parliament, but finding themselves unable to prevent them, made 
a secession in order to show their disapprobation, and fefused 
any longer to attend the house. For this desertion from their 
post, they were indicted in the King’s Bench after the dissolu- 
tion of parliameat. Six of them submitted to the mercy of the 
court and paid their fines, the rest preferred to undergo the 
prosecution, and the queen died before the end of the affair. 
Considering the matter by the claims and established rights of 
the House of Commons, this attempt of the queen’s ministers 
scems to be a breaeh of ‘privilege ;. to the house alone belonged 
the cognizance of the faults of. their members in the discharge of 
their parliamentary duty.’ 


The above is taken from Hume, but we have marked in 
italics the variations which havé been made. by M. de 
Moleville, which ‘we believe that readers in general will 
judge to bé’né improvements of the original. “We will 
extract the passage from Hume, that our readers may, with 
less trouble,..be able to judge in what manner the author 
has altered what he has copied from that elegant his- 
torian. | : 

‘ There happened an incident this session,’ says Hume, ‘ which’ 
must not be passed over in silence. Several members of the 
lower house, dissatisfied with the measures of the parliament, 
but finding themselves unable to prevent them, made a secession, 
in order to show their disapprobation, and refused any longer to 
attend the house. For this instance of contumacy they were 
indicted in the King’s Benth after the dissolution of parliament, 
Six of them submitted to the mercy of the court, and paid their 
fines : the rest transversed ; and the queen died before the affair 
was brought to anissue, Judging of the, matter by the subse-~ 
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quent claims of the House of Commons, and, indeed, by the 
true principles of free government, this attempt of the queen’s 
ministers must be regarded as a breach of privilege ; but it 
gave little umbrage at the time, and was never called in question 


by any House of Commons, which afterwards sat during this 
reign.’ 

















The above singular incident is not, we believe, noticed 
either by Rapin or Carte. Lord Coke has preserved the’ 
names of the seceders in his Institutes, and he evidentl 
thought the act itseif honourable to their memories. M. 
de Moleviile has indicated his opinion on the subject by 
his substitution of the words, ‘ desertion from their post, 
for what Hume calls an ‘ instance of contumacy.’ 

In the following passage, M. de Moleville, though he 
appears a true Catholic, as far as he supports the spiritual 


supremacy of St. Peter, shows himself nevertheless not to 
be an enemy to toleration.. 
















> * Here opens this bloody career of persecution which lasted 
to the end of Mary’s reign, and, in that short interval, brought 
to the pile immense numbers of victims, whose martyrdom, by 
its horrible cruelty raised against the mildest of all religions, an 
indignation due only, and too deservedly, to the frantic zeal of 
afew of its ministers. These unrelenting fanatics should have 
been taught by the experience of all times, of all countries, 
that persecution the more violent it is, the more it strengthens 
the persecuted religion, and discredits that of the persecutors ; 
and that in religious matters, there is no argument so impressive 
as the sight of several men, generally esteemed for their great 
virtue, piety, and profound learning, preferring the torments of 
the most excruciating martyrdom to any alteration in their creed. 
To this indeed christian religion in its first ages was indebted for 
, millions of proselytes; to this also in great measure, the refor- 
mation owed its revival in England under the following reign. 
Let then the true disciples of the Gospel peruse again and again 
this sacred book, and imbibe (imbue) themselves with its ad- 
mirable doctrine. ' There they will find that Christ never at- 
tempted to cure inmeredulity by burning the incredulous, but by 
gently enlightening them, that Peter, though he had denied his 
master, was nevertheless constituted by him the prince of the 
apostles, and the head of the church.’ 


In his description of the character of Richard ITI. M. de 
Moleville follows Carte and Walpole rather than Hume, 
and of course he leans to the opinion that Perkin War- 
beck, who excited so much interest in the reign of Henry 


VII. was not an impostor, wen genuine Richard Plan- 
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tagenet, youngest son of Edward IV. We will quote 
part of what M. de Moleville says on the latter subject. 


‘Rapin and Hume,’ says the author, ‘ have erroneously 
stated, that, “‘ on the appearance of Warbeck, the first object of 
Henry was to ascertain the death of the real Duke of York; 
that out of five persons who had been employed by Richard III. 
in the murder of his nephews, Tyrrel and Dighton alone were 
alive, and agreed on the same story.” But Thomas More, to 
‘whom both these historians refer, says that, ‘‘ when in the Tower 
for treason committed against Henry, he (Tyrrel) and Dighton 
confessed the crime.” The date of this confession must of 
course agree with that of Tyrrel’s treason and imprisonment ; 
now it is evinced by authentic documents, that at the time of 
Perkin’s appearance, and after his reception at Paris, Tyrrel 
enjoyed Henry’s confidence; that he had obtained from him 
the command of Guines, and was appointed one of the com- 
missioners to conclude the treaty of Estaples. (Rymer Feed. 
vol xii. p. 481.) He was not imprisoned till ten years after- 
wards, when, on Suffolk’s flight in 1502, he was accused of 
treason, attainted, and beheaded ; while Dighton, who had de- 
clared himself to be one of the murderers of the two princes, 
was set at liberty, to the disgrace of public justice. But the 
testimony of such miscreants met with so little credit, that 
Henry never made use of it in his subsequent declarations. 
(Bacon, p. 123.) We may then consider as an undeniable truth, 
that previous to Perkin’s execution, Henry could not get any 
proof of the important and decisive fact of the murder of the 
two princes. The historical narrative he published of the birth 
and pretended adventures of Perkin, related by his spies, was a 
ridiculous and incredible tale, either fabricated by them, or 
composed of absurd hearsays unsupported by any proof, contra- 
dicting one another, and thoroughly contradicted by the pre- 
tended confession of Perkin, if it ever existed, which is still 
very dubious. From Henry’s inability to vindicate his title in a 
more unexceptionable manner, it evidently appears, that he had 
not the least means to ascertain the pretended impostures of 
Perkin, whose identity with the Duke of York was rather au- 
thenticated than disproved, not only by Henry’s historical nar- 
rative, but, above all, by his not making the least use of the in- 
fallible criterion he had in his power to discover the truth. 

Personal identity at different periods, derives its only proof 
from the acknowledgments and declarations of friends and 
nearest relatives. Perkin’s mother must have remembered her 
son, and the sisters their brother; the lapse of nine years could 
not have effaced from their: memory the lost object of their 
fond regret. Manhood might expand, but it could not extirpate 
his youthful features, or if these were altered, some particular 
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mark or speckle more or less conspicuous, on the face or'on any 
limb, would remain, and awake mutual recollection; as well as 
a thousand incidents, such as the circumstances of the night in 
which they took refuge in the sanctuary, their distresses, their 
dangers, their endearments, and solemn farewell. The declara- 
tions of the queen dowager, of the queen, and of her sister, 
would have’ decided who Perkin was; their denial of his pre- 
‘tensions would have undoubtedly disabused the nation, as their 
verdict admitted of no appeal. No historian has mentioned till 
now the motive which had prevented Henry to recur to that 
obvious and uncontrovertible mode of detection: therefore it is 
not improbable, that he rejected it only out of fear that the 
identity of Perkin with the Duke of York, already attested by 
Stanley, Fitzwalter, and many other friends of Edward IV. who 
finally sealed their conviction with their blood, would be farther 
corroborated by the testimony of the princesses. 

‘ If these circumstances are not’ sufficient to constitute that 
legal and conclusive evidence, necessary to obtain a verdict, 
they may perhaps be considered as amounting to a moral proof 
that Perkin was not an impostor.’ 


We will here take leave of this work, of which we have 
seen only the two first volumes, and we suppose that the 
author is waiting to see what circulation they are likely to 
experience, before he publishes the remainder. 








Art. IX.—The Plants, a Poem: Cantos the third and 
fourth, with Notes and Observations. By William 
Tighe, Esq. Payne, 1811. 








WE have already * noticed with commendation the two 
first cantos of this pleasing poem, and have now the sa- 
tisfaction of adding that the plan which was then announ- 
ced and entered upon is in the present volume completed 
in a manner fully equal to our expectations. It will be 
remembered that ‘ the Rose’ and ‘ the Oak’ were the sub- 
jects of the former portion, the first as the emblem of Love, 
the second as that of Liberty. Those now before us are 
‘the Vine’ and ‘the Palm,’ the types of friendship and 
religion. We slfall pursue the course which we oleptad 
in our review of the first volume, by sketching the general 
outline of each of these cantos, and presenting our readers 
with a few extracts out of each. 





# Vol. xv. p. 72 
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The muse is invoked to fly from the scenes of war and 
desolation with which our civilized quarter of the globe 
at this eventful era abounds, and accompany the poet to 
India, which (with what propriety we have not time at 

resent to discuss) he denominates ‘ her birth-place.’ 

ere, at least, she accompanied Bacchus in his victorious 
career, and thus we are naturally enough introduced to the 
heathen father of the vine, and to its cultivation among 
the Greeks. The Evoic hymn reminds the poet of that 
which was »performed by ‘ the son of Ammon,’ at Nysa, 
in honour of his great brother; and this digression leads 
him to the destruction of Persepolis and the furious orgies 
of the Thracians. Not for such horrid purposes, however, 


‘ Not for such end, around the Aonian bower, 
The peaceful nymphs entwined the generous vine ; 
There they attuned the rapturous chords to melt 
In melody the soul of Greece: and there 

The Teian muse her roseate garlands bound, 
There steeped her myrtles in the juice divine: 
Love quaffed the bow! ; from love’s delighted lip 
Fell nectared dew to tinge the blushing grape: 
He taught the shepi-erds on Citheron’s ridge 

To toss the Phrygian timbrels in the dance, 

And lead the nymphs, who clad in dappled hides 
Left Lydian mountains for the groves of Greece.’ 


The origin of the drama is then referred to as the more 
noble and legitimate offspring of the ‘ genial god;’ after 
which, ihe reader is somewliat abruptly forced away from 
the train of classical history and fiction, and brought into 
company with Neah, the true Bacchus.* The cultivation 
of the vine, by this venerable patriarch, is considered as 
the true era of the golden age, when 


‘ In peaceful bowers o’ercanopied, beneath 
His vine the mighty patriarch sat,’ &c. 


A seene, of which the natural dignity is well contrasted 
with the false magnificence of certain Eastern princes, 
who, according to the reports of traveliers, have deco- 
rated their palaces with artificial resemblances of this pri- 
mitiye canopy Wrought in gold and precious stones. 





* The reader will receive much instruction as well as amusement from 
tie note on ihis part of the subject, in which the arguments for the identity 
of Bacchus and Noah are weil collected together, 
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* How impotent the wealth of Jnd, or power 
Of all the worshipp’d tyrants of the world, 
To consecrate ohe vale to peace, or give © 
One golden hour of. paradise to man!’ 


The poet then reverts to the desolating effects of war 


and tyranny on those parts of the world whereithe vine has 
been most cultivated. 


* No mort the Chian waves inhale the breath 
Of Bacchus, sttiling' o’er his fragrant hills. “8 
| Where are thé songs which filled with es joy" 
The abandon'd rocks of: Naxos? &c. 
-'. "Phe silent Baia, om her ruin’d shore; «i . ; We exo 
_ Still weeps, nor. yet forgéts the social hour’, +). «© 40"% 
., Luxurious, when the Poestan garland shed , ty ott 
Its leaves imebriate, o;er Falernian. bowls....y, iy) 0. = 
‘The invasion of Italy by the Gauls, nndithe traneplan 
tation-of the vine. into France, transportthe: imagination 
to the:present hour, and call.on the ‘poet.too deplore 'the 
horrors of the revohition, and the misdrablestate of* 
lectin which we ate. told that the vineyards stil tie:im: 
unhappy ¢ountry. | After this, we are rathettaktorishee at 
finding otrselves suddenly’: transported to: ithaea: ard the 
— of Hiaertes. Thé poena now assures more of ‘the 
teorgic forni, and instrticts ts it some of the: mysteries of 
the vine-dresser’s art. tae havock of .a-hail-storm re- 
minds the ‘poet of the ¢ peo story of Briareus and 
Enceladus, (the vine, hie} he bey ln) 8 an d thys leads-us by a 


natural allusion to the of the song,’ the 
kind and soothing ps promt | Moral o abet 


‘ And yet, 'O ‘friendship, een alone, in dteatas’" ~ 
Of thee, and fot thy sake, beneath thy vine °°". 
Vd sit, though winter emia’ ail her leaves ; 

Though all her Bower's stind pervious us fH fh the sae 

Thére would I sit; Alf cuttea and th 

What erst I tthe ts s thé edreléss’ tidue 

Beside’ the cath yi f tie shountdin stréam. 


‘ Though death wi uspected ste teal 
Within thy fragil ne pee with i beens 
Of ice, blast all, yo of early hope; . ..- 
Still, fliendship, thou survivest ! around the dry 
And withered plane. still winds the pana dlrs 4 vine, . 
With foreign verduré clothes his oe arms, 

', And clings amibitibas Uf the cold embiace. 


Place me where Sécidl sthile fe’et cheered thé West, 
\ 0 Witere rove rie’ér Dlossuitied, and ne'er strived the: te 
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Fix me amid the interminable scope 

Of vast Imaus or Caucasian snows, 

I'd fill the wild with shades of friendship gone 
Severed by distant worlds, by time, by fate ; 
I'd image all that pleasures past have known, 
I’d image all that ope divine can give, 
And tedk*to shores where friendship never dies, 
Where love eternal rests beneath her palm.’ 


The evils and calamities of the moral and natural world 
are compared, and the possible redemption of the former 
“by virtue, and of the latter by labour. We are then pre- 
sented with some very pleasing and picturesque descrip- 
tions of the cultivation and appearance of the vine in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. T e subject is relieved, after 
the manner of Thomson, by an affecting story of two 
lovers in Switzerland, which we would gladl extract were 
it not somewhat too long for our proposed limits and cer- 
tainly too good to be given piecemeal. Lastly, we are 
requested to.accompany a cargo of wine neat imported to 
Great Britaim, and reminded of the fatal cup-bearing per- 
formed by the Saxon Rowena, which, by some metaphy- 
sical association or other, is strangely. enough made to 
serve as.an introduction to the concluding reflection on 
the ill .effects of party-spirit, and the necessity of united 
councils in these times of difficulty and peril. 


‘ Oh! that the gales whose constant wings diffuse 
From Indian shores and ever verdant groves 
h Their aromatic breath; or that the force 
Of cloudless suns from their ecliptic path 
Shedding their effluence direct, could warm 
A northern breast, by fogs and vapours chill’d, 
Doom’d to capricious skies, and every blast 
Borne from Black Thulé and the Arctic signs 
For ever circling round their icy Sea ! 
Tosp.thould the muse through all her glowing veins 
Imbibe ethereal fire; and creep.no more 
With torpid steps and slow, like one who counts 
His paces on the ground; but dress her plumes 
For arduous course above this clouded sphere 
To seek eternal truth in realms of light. 
So should the PALM be sung :—not that 
whose leaves 
At Delos canopied two infant gods,’ &c. &c. 


But the muse is still enthralled by the charms of this 
world; and itis hardly to be wondered at that she is so. 
since those charms afford materials which can be improved 
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to so much advantage as the ensuing descriptions of Eastern 
scenery and character testify. e well-known Arabian 
tale of Kais, the madman, is here happily introduced, 
oa only in an incidental manner, and gives occasion to 
the following characteristic portraiture of the passion of 
love, as it is engendered in. those burning regions, a pas- 
sion of which the inhabitants of this sluggish climate have 
fortunately no conception. 


‘ For love, in northern climes a whining child, 

Fit but to warble ditties o’er the lute 

Of some Arcadian shepherdess, here grasps 

His burning scepter: with a thousand fires | 
Sufrounds his throne; and forms of human wee 
His canopy; or rides a blood-stain’d steed, 

4d binds the chains of madness round his breast.’ 


From Arabia and India the poet travels into Palestine, 
and from thence transports us to the summit of mount 
Atlas. Here, by an easy digression, he takes a general 
view of the moral and civil condition of Africa, and of 
the consequences which have already resulted, and those 
much more glorious ones which may safely be predicted, 
from the abolition of the slave-trade. The memory of 
Fox is hallowed by a just and well-merited panegyric; 
and the adventurous sufferings, and (now too certain) 
death of the traveller Parke, call forth a tribute of some 
very poetical lines. The conclusion of the canto (which 
is interspersed with two or three very agreeable episodes, 
the subjects of which we have not now room to detail) 
presents a fine picture of the triumphs of religion, and 
the glorious promises of final peace and happiness over 
the world. e inadequacy of mortal powers to the con- 
templation of this heavenly consummation is confessed ; 
and the poem closes with the following lines : 


‘ There is a happiness above the world, 
And far exceeding every human joy, 
When confident of God, the unfettered soul 
Homeward to paradise regains her way ; 
Nor hesitates—but views, with eyes intent 
On life’s extremest goal, the narrow path 
Where thinly scattered pilgrims mount the brow 
Of Zion: and, awakened from her dream, 
“ As one who slept upon a serpents lair, 
She gives her fading garlands to the wind 
No more with opening roses she beguiles 
The smile of love ; nor courts, with flattering wreaths 
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Of oak, ambition on his fragile car; 

No more inebriate with vain hope pursues 
The triumph of the vine :—for none of these 
Can lull her to repose; no, nor the voice 

Of friendship, nor the melodies of song 

Nor morn, nor eve, nor solitude, nor all 

The aérial visions floating in the world 

Of fancy.—Turn then to the source of joy, 
And home to paradise regain thy way! ~ 

And turn not to the world ; though she behind 
Entice thee, and on either side, with smiles 
And fairy dreams all false and treacherous love. 


‘ Turn to thy source :—for knowest thou not, that he 

Who first infused into this mortal clay 

A living spirit, alone can purify 

Its essence, now obectited in clouds of woe, ad 
' Now tossed amid the billows of despair, 

Now by stern phantoms haunted to the grave? 

Saved from itself, he can array the soul 

In spotless garments, and o’ercoming sin 
Crown a frail being with victorious palms, 


‘ Whoe’er thou art, whose eyes peruse this page 
Whoe’er thou art, or basking in the sun 
Of pleasure, or in sorrow’s cold retreat 
Dejectéd, or in sleepless nights of care 
Courting the vain delusions of the soul; 

- Say, why thy heart was framed with every nerve 
Obédient to some passion’s fond desire ?— 
Not for a few sad days'attd ‘fleeting nights ; 

Not for a few alluring smiles, nor all — 

These evanescent years of earthly time 

Can multiply within thei largest scope. 


* Thou dréamest here a short and ttoubléed dréam: 
Hereafter shalt thou wake, hereafter live: 

This world, thy school, but leads thee to the bound 
Extreme of knowledge ; thy first school, to teach 
By suffering, wisdom ; and by feeling, hope, 

And faith, and love divine; to know thyself; 

Thy naked state; thy lot of banishment 

And him who saved thee :—for in him alone, 
Returning exile, shalt thou ever find 

Rest, which a thousand worlds could never give, 
And love unutterable, free, immense; 

Endless as God, thy father and thy friend.’ 


The charaéter which we have given of Mr. Tighe’s ver- 
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sification in our Review of his first volume will, we ima- - 
gine, be found sufficiently correct on comparison with the 
passages we have now selected. He appears to us to have 
improved as he advances; and the two cantos now before 
us contain a larger portion of what rises above mediocrity 
and a much smaller number of faults aud weaknesses than 
the former. His imitations of the language of Milton are 
sometimes a little too conspicuous. 





























‘ The care of lovelier nymphs than ever graced 

Or Cambalu or Pekin,’ Canto iii. v. 138. 

—* Or on Tmolus’ mourning head, on 
Or o’er the Phrygian or the Assyrian hills. V. 220, 


We must object to a few such phrases as, 


, ‘Immortal bards ‘ 
Who track’d the murders of the Argive race.’ V, 115. 
‘ Bought with innumerous lives, the grape shall sing 
Her triumph on Burgundian hills,’ &e. V. 265. 
‘ The feather’d choir 
Salute in songs the promise of the year. - .- ‘et 
Quick play with joy their tridescent plumes.’ 
C. iv. v. 436, 
We dislike the application of the prosaic term ‘ inge- 
nuous bard,’ to Akenside. The personification of a hail- 















































storm, as, 








* The felon blast,’ which 
* Strangles the thoughtless children of the morn,’ 
C. iii. v. 400, 
And that of the Province of Champagne in the follow- 
ing couplet: 

















i ‘ The lustre radiant in her sparkling eyes, 
Champagne reéchoes to the shout of joy,’ v. 266, 

Are too bold for our sober imaginations. 

The fault of running one verse into the next without: 
attention to cadence, which we before remarked, occurs 
again in a few instances, as, 

‘ Already down 

The steep he winds.’ _C. iii. v. 691. 

* How fair the morn of life, which no regret 

Hath clouded, nor the chilling wind of cold 

Reproach hath wrapt in joyless frost’. _ 670. 
‘ The peasant had 

No treasury but freedom.’ $797. 

* Before the king, with eye 
Downcast, she-sinks, 943, 












































“Lambert's Salmagundi, &c. 


* Your summer-festival shall now arrive 
Indeed, with other pomp, and other songs: 
Then when,’ &c. C. iv. v. 924. 


And, in one of the passages which we have quoted 
above, 


‘In him alone, 
Returning exile, shalt thou ever find 
Rest,’ &c. 1014. 


We have only room to pass a general encomium on the 
notes, which (according to the fashion of the day,) are 
made up of quotations from other authors, but which are 
happily selected, and not more ample or numerous than 
seems necessary for the illustration of a poem of thié de- 
scription. In page 137, he gives us a translation of a 
beautiful epigram of Antipater Sidonius, which had been 
before much more poetically rendered by Mr. Bland in 
¢ The Translations from the Greek Anthology,’* to which 
he would have done better to refer the reader; and in 
P. 126, on the subject of mixing water with wine, he in 
ike manner neglects Prior’s happy paraphrase of the epi- 
gram there quoted. ‘ Great Bacchus, born in thunder 
and in flames,’ &c. The ‘further observations on the 
palm,’ with which the volume concludes, evince the dili- 
gent research, as well as taste, of the author. 





Art. X.—Salmagundi ; or,, The Whim-Whams and Opi- 
nions of Launcelot Langstaff, Esq. and others. Re- 
printed from the American Edition, with an Introductory 
Essay and Explanatory Notes. By John Lambert, 
Two Volumes. London, Richardson, 1811. 


THIS American production was published at New York 
in the year 1807, and made its appearance every fortnight, 
till it amounted in all to about twenty numbers. Mtr 

Lambert says, in his introductory essay, that 





* so little is known of the United States of America, on this 
side of the Atlantic, that it is not a matter of much surprize to 
find the most absurd and ridiculous prejudices existing with 
regard to every thing belonging to that country. The unfortu- 
nate revolution, which terminated in the emancipation of our 





* See yonder blushing vine-tyee grow,’ &c. Translated from Gr. Auth. 
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colonies, is certainly the ostensible cause of the jealousy which 
exists between the two nations;.and of the two, I think our 
prejudices against the Americans are stronger than their ani- 
mosity towards us.’ 


Be this as it may, we have nothing to do with the edi- 
tor’s opinion on this head; our business is with the book 
itself, which for good-humoured satire and pointed re- 
mark, is not only well calculated to amuse, but holds Ze 
a mirror of the times, customs, manners, and tastes of 
Americans, in which many an English lady and gentle- 
man may — ye their own proper persons. Indeed 
those on this side of the Atlantic, who take up this book 
to amuse them before the last dinner bell rings, will per- 
haps suspect it to be a guiz on English dress, Engli 
customs, and English characters. : 

A considerable j see of these essays is appropriated to 
the fair sex. The American ladies appear to have run into 
the same absurdity of dress, or ra of undress as our 
own countrywomen, so that the humorous animadversions 
which are here on the one are equally applicable 
to the other. The account which is given of the sev: 
gentlemen, who are supposed to contribute to these es- 
says, are preyed copies of Will Honeycomb in the Spec- 
tator, and the Chinese philosopher in Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the World. Launcelot Langstaff, Esq. makes mention 
of certain travelled gentlemen who have visited the 
United States, whose illiberal sentiments, narrow-minded 
prejudices and aspersions are very properly exposed. The 

entitled Theatrics, places in a ludicrous light the 
affectation of the new readings, and is as Mr. Lambert . 
observes, “no bad hint to the commentators of Shak- 
» and not inapplicable to Mr. Kemble’s ‘ Aitches.’ 
he New York assembly is very amusing, and the remarks 
on the French dancers are excellent. 


‘In my mind (says Anthony Evergreen) there is no position 
more positive and unexceptionable than that most Frenchmen, 
dead, or alive, are born dancers. I came bounce upon this 
discovery at the assembly, and I immediately noted it down in 
my register of indisputable facts: the public shall know all 
about it. As I never dance cotillions, holding them to be mon- 
strous distorters of the human frame, and tantamount in their 
operations to being broken on the wheel, I generally take occa- 
sion, while they are going on, to make my remarks on the com- 
pany. In the course of these observations, I was struck with 





the energy and eloquence of sundry limbs, which seemed to be ~ | 


flourishing about, without appertaining to any body. After. 
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much investigation and difficulty, I at length traced them to 
their respective owners, whom I found to be all Frenchmen to a 
man. Art may have meddled somewhat in these affairs, but 
nature certainly did more. I have since been considerably em- 
ployed in calculations on this subject, and, by the most accu- 
rate computation, I have determined that a Frenchman passes, 
at least, three-fifths of his time betwen the heavens and the 
earth, and partakes eminently of the nature of a gossamer ora 
soap bubble. One of these jack-o-lantern heroes, in taking a 
figure, which neither Euclid or Pythagoras himself could de- 
monstrate, unfortunately wound himself, I mean his foot, his 
better part, into a lady’s cobweb muslin robe; but, perceiving 
it at the instant, he set himself a spinning the other way, like a 
top, unravelled his step, without omitting an angle or curve, and 
extricated himself without breaking a thread of the lady’s 
dress! he then sprang up like a sturgeon, crossed his feet four 
times, and finished this wonderful evolution by quivering his 
left leg, as a cat does her paw when she has accidentally dipped 
it in water. No man “ of woman born,” who was not a French- 
man, or a mountebank, could have done the like.’ 


The character of Ding Dong may be found among the 
numerous attendants of our belles: what lady but has her 
Ding Dong buzzing at her elbow? Our Ding Dongs are seen 
lounging in Bond-street, and are more numerous perhaps 
and as insipid as they are in Broadway, New York, the 
fashionable lounge of that city. Our fair countrywomen 
will not fail to recognise in Ding Dong one of those de- 


lectable —— called Beau Garcons, who so pleasantly 
and delightfully earwig them with their agreeable no- 
things. 


* Surely every body knows Ding Deng, the gentle Ding Dong, 
who pervades all space, who is here and there and every where; 
no tea party can be completed without Ding-Dong, and his 
appearance is sure to occasion a smile. Ding-Dong has been 
the occasion of much wit in his day. * * * * Ding-dong is 
profoundly devoted to the ladies, and highly entitled to their 
regard ; for I know no man who makes a better bow, or talks 
less to the purpose than Ding-Dong. Ding-dong has acquired 
a prodigious fund of knowledge by reading Dilworth, when a 
boy; and the other day being asked who was the author of 
Macbeth, answered without the least hesitation, Shakspeare! 
Ding-Dong has.a quotation for every day in the year, and every 
hour of the day, and every minute of the hour; but he often 
commits petty larcenies on the poets, plucks the grey hairs off 
old Chaneer’s head, and claps them on the chin of Pope; and 
filches Johnson’s wig to cover the bald pate of Homer; but his 
blunders pase undetected by one half of his hearers, &c. * * * 
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bating his professional deficiencies he is a man of most delect- 
able discourse, and can hold forth for an hour upon the colour 
of a ribband, or the construction of a work-bag. Ding-Don 

is now in his fortieth year, or perhaps a little more, rivals al 

the little beaux in town in his attention to the ladies, is in a state 
of rapid improvement; and there is no doubt but that, by the 
time he arrives at years of discretion, he will be a very accom- 
plished agreeable young fellow.’ 


The next specimen we shall give our readers is from 


memorandums for a tour—to be entitled, “ The Stranger 
in New Jersey.’ | 


‘ Left Princeton, country finely diversified with sheep and 
hay stacks; saw a man riding alone in a waggon! why the 
deuce didn’t the blockhead ride in a chair? fellow must be a 
fool.—Saw a large flock of crows—concluded there must be a 
dead horse in the neighbourhood—mem. Country remarkable 
for crows—won't let the horses die in peace—anecdote of a 
jury of crows—stopped to give the horses water—good looking 
man came up, and asked me if I had seen his wife? heavens! 
thought I, how strange it is that this virtuous man should ask’ 
me about his wife—story of Cain and Abel—stage driver took 
. aswig—mem. Set down all the people as drunkards—old house 
had moss on the top—swallows built in the roof—better place 
than old men’s beards—story about that—derivation of the 
words kippy, kippy, kippy, and shoopig—Negro driver could 
not write his-own name—languishing state of literature in this 
country * * * * Trenton—built above the head of navigation to 
encourage commerce—capital of the state—only wants a castle, 
a bay,.a mountain, a sea, and a volcano, to bear a strong resem- 


blance to the bay of Naples—pensive meditations on a mouse- 
hole.’ 


Our fashionable poets come in also fora tickle of the 
rod. A specimen is given how a poem should be written 
in order to be so obscure, that every line may need the 
aid of a page of notes to explain its meaning. Honest 
Launcelot Langstaff is not a little witty on the military 
establishment of our American friends, and gives us a very | 
whimsical account of the calling out of the military om 
the anniversary of the evacuation of the United S 
by the British troops at the peace of 1783. He does not 
spare the good citizens on the score of what they call 
their economy, which ap te border on what we. ex. 
travagant English should call meanness.. This:paper iy 
in the form of a letter, from Rub-a Dub Keli Khan’ to his 
friend in Tripoli, and satirizes the American mode of car- 
ryimg on military operations by words only. “q 
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‘ The battle was carried on entirely by words, according to 
the universal custom of the country. * * The grand bashaw 
made a furious attack in a speech of considerable length; the 
little bashaw, by no means appalled, retorted with great spirit ; 
the grand bashaw attempted to rip him up with an argument, 
or stun him with a solid fact; but the little bashaw parried 
them both with admirable adroitness, and run him clean 
through and through with a syllogism.’ 


We have an account of my good aunt Charity, who died 
of a Frenchman—a lively pieture of the curiosity, whim- 
sicality, &c. attendant on a life of celibacy. The paper 
on style deserves the attention of those simple souls, who 
not content with plain comforts, rational amusements, 
common sense, and a clean hearth in the bosom of their 
own family, run hunting after pleasure abroad, and em- 
ploy their thoughts and their money in endeavouring to 
appear stylish. The ing after style is well exhibited 
in the account given by the authors of the Salmagundi of 


the family of the Giblets, who, after the death of their 
father, who was a complete grub-worm and surly cur- 
midgeon, figured away with the riches which the old man 
had been heaping up, and spent his money upon milliners, 
tailors, coach-makers, and dancing-masters, in order to 


appear in style. 


* Having once started, the Giblets were determined that no- 
thing should stop them in their career, until they had run their 
full course, and arrived at the very tip-top of style. Every 
tailor, every shoe-maker, every coach-maker, every milliner, 
every mantua-maker, every paper-hanger, every piano-teacher, 
and every dancing-master, in the city were enlisted in their . 
service; and the willing wights most courteously answered their 
call, and fell to work to build up the fame of the Giblets, as 
they had done that of many an aspiring family before them. 
in a little time the young ladies could dance the Waltz, thunder 
“Lodoiska, murder French, kill time, and commit violence on the 
face of nature in a landscape in water-colours, equal to the best 
lady in the land: and the young gentlemen were seen loungi 
at corners of streets, and driving tandem; heard talking foud 
at the theatre, and laughing in church, with as much ease and 
grace, and modesty, as if they had been gentlemen all the days 
of their lives. 

‘ All the Giblets arrayed themselves in scarlet and in fine 
linen, and seated themselves in high places, but nobody noticed 
them except to honour them with a little contempt. Gib- 
lets made a prodigious splash in their own opinion; but nobody 
extolled them except the tailors and milliners who had been em. 
ployed in manufacturing their paraphernalia. The Giblets 
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thereupon being, like Caleb Quotem, determined to have “& 
place at the review,” fell to work moré fiercély than ever ;— 
they gave dinners, and they gave bails, ‘they hired evoks, 
hired fiddlers, they hired confectionérs, and’ they would hat 
kept a newspaper in pay, had they not been all Bought up at that 
time for the election. They invited the dancing mén and the 
dancing women, and the gormandizers and the epicures of the 
city, to come and make merry at their expente ; and the dancing 
men and the dancing women, and the epicures, gnd the gorman- 
dizers, did come, and they did make merry at their expence, a 
they ate, and they drank, and they capered, and they danced, 
and they—laughed at their entertainers. eee 

‘ Then commenced the hurry, and the bustle, antf the migh 
nothingness, of fashionable life ;—such rattling in coaches! suc 
flautiting in the streets! such slamming of box-doors at 
theatre! sach a tempest of bustle and unmeaning noise wher- 
ever they appeared! the Giblets were seen here, there, and 
évery where ;—they visited every body they knew, and every 
body they @id not know, and there was no.getting along for th 
Giblets: Their plan at length succeeded: By dint of diners: 
of feeding and frolicking the town, the Giblet famil worked 
themselves intg notice; and enjoyed. the ineffable - 
being for ever pestered by visitors, who cared no! 
them, of being squeezed, and ,’smotheted, ; : nd par-bo! 
nightly balis and evening teaipartiés,—they mere allowed. th 
privilege of forgetting the very few old fried $‘they once pos- 
sessed,+-they turned their noses. up ia the. wind at every thi 
that was not genteel, and their. superb manners and sublime 
fectation at length left it no longer a matter.of deubt that the 
Giblets were perfectly in the style! 0. ey ciycy hie we 9 


The papers on the government of thei Americans breathe 
a high aaii laudable spirit of independence; wathout hiding 
. the faultsand’ blemishes ‘of that. narrow: palicy whi 
_ marks their character. The squib on President Jeffers 
son’s Navy is very good, as well as that on the plan by 
which the country is governed, and which is maintained 
by onest Mustapha to be no more nor less than a Logo- 
cracy. Of this the following may give our readers some 
idea. , 


* As to his highness, the present bashaw, who is at the very top 
of the Logocracy, never was a dignitary better qualified for his 
station. He isa man of superlative ventosity, and comparable 
to nothing but a huge bladder of wind. He talks of vanquish- 
ing all opposition by the force of reason and philosophy ; throws 
his gauntlet at ali the nations of the earth, and defies them te 


Cait. Rev. Vol. 23, July, 1811. x 
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meet him on the field of argument !—is the national dignity in- 
sulted, a case in which his highness of Tripoli would imme- 
diately call forth his forces—the bashaw of America utters a 
speech. Does a foreign invader molest the commerce in the 
very mouth of the harbours, an insult which would induce his 
okies of Tripoli to order out his fleets—his highness -of 
America—uiutters a speech. Are the free citizens of America 
dragged from on bvard the vessels of their country, and for- 
cibly detained in the war-ships of another power—his highness 
—utters a speech. Is a peaceable citizen killed by the marau- 
ders of a foreign power, on the very shores of his country— 
his highness utters a speech. Does an alarming insurrection 
break out in a distant of the empire,—his highness utters a 
speech, nay more, for here he shews his “ energies.” He most 
intrepidly dispatches a courier on horseback, and orders him to 
ride one hundred and twenty miles a day, with a most formida~ 
ble army of proclamations, (i.e. a collection of words) packed 
p Ae his saddle bags. - He is instructed to shew no favour noT 

tion, but to charge the thickest ranks of the enemy, ‘and to 
speechify and batter by words the conspiracy and the conspira- 
tors out of existence.’ 


‘Mustapha Rub-a-dub concludes his observations on the 
different nations by declaring each to have a separate cha- 
racteristic trait ; Spaniard, he says, sleeps upon every 
affair of importance. 

* The Italians fiddle upon every thing.—The French dance 
upon evéry thing.—The Germans ‘smoak upon every thing.—The 
British islanders eat upon every thing.—And the windy subjects 
of American logocracy talk upon every thing.’ ; 
> The Salmagundi upon the whole is a good humoured 
satire, and appears to give a faithful portrait of the man- 
ners, custoins, vices, and absurdities of our brethren in the 
United States. 
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RELIGION. 


Aart. 11.—Religious Liberty, the Offspring of Christianity, a Sermon, 
preached at Worship Street, Tuesday, June 4, 1811, before the 
Annual Assembly of the General Baptists. To which are sub- 
joined, The Schedules of Lord Sidmouth’s Bill, together with the 
Resolutions both of the General Body of Dissenting Ministers i# 
and about the Cities of London and Westminster, and ‘of the 
Deputies for protecting the Civil Rights of the. Protestant Dissenters. 
By John Evans, 4.M. London, Sherwood, 1811, 8vo. 1s.6d. 


THIS sermon contains some very just and liberal senti- 
ments. 


. 


‘ It is deeply to be regretted,’ says Mr. Evans, ‘ that CHRIS. 
TIANS of different denominations are with such difficulty 
brought to entertain a favourable opinion of each other. We 
cannot suppose, that persons thinking and acting different from 
ourselves are good men. We question their motives, we misre- 

their views, we reprobate their conduct. The term 
, with which Christians so often reproach each other, is of 
tee he mtg ope oe 
opini en an indivi differing jority. 
A very seigatent olen, Dr. Campbell, observes, that ‘* as 
down as the fifth century, and even lower, error alone, however 
grow, was not considered as sufficient to warrant the charge of 
esy. Malignity or perverseness of disposition was held 
essential to its crime.” HERESY then, in its proper accepta- 
tion, is an opinion contrary to the church, or to the majority. 
But truth has nothing to do with numerical calculations—for. if 
this. were the case, Christians being outnumbered by Mahome-. 
tans and Heathens, must be banished from the world. The 
right of private judgment means nothing if it include not the 
right of maintaining a private opinion, which has been delibe- 
rately formed by the operation of that judgment. Creeds, and 
confessions of Faith, set up as standards, are destructive. of' 
research and inquiry. For it is expected, by their-au‘iors and 
abettors, that there should be a conformity to this standard i 
dependent of the evidence with which any one truth is attended 
—a failure is the sure cause of displeasure.’ te 


Again, says Mr. Evans, in a string of truisms which are 
pretty generally known, but very little regarded, = = 
* good men are not the sole produce of any one sect or denomi- 
nation. It is true we ee divine truth, 


\ 
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and it is proper we should have them; and these views should 
be entertained. with perfect good-will towards those that differ 
from us. One great proof of the justness of our views is, their 
tendency to generate a devout, benevolent, and charitable spirit. 
Happily these evangelical traits are not to be exclusively found 
amongst any one body of religious professors. Three of the 
most pious and benevolent divines that have ever adorned the 
religion of Christ, were of very different communions—] mean 
Archbishop Fenelon, of the church of Rome—Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, of the church of England—and Richard Baxter, amongst 
the Protestant Dissenters. Indeed, however differing from each 
other, it ought to be remembered, that there. is a much greater 
number of articles in which we agtee.. And be it further re- 
membered, that the articles im which all sects do agree are of the 
first importance, and of the most benign tendency. Professing 
Christians believe in the existence and perfections ef the 
SUPREME BEING—in the divine mission of Jesus CuRisT-— 
in the necessity of personal holiness to personal happiness, and 
in the Resurrection of the ~Deail, including a futere State of 
rewards and punishments. Now these great leading articles, 
in which we ali coincide, ought to produce a far greater portion 
of cencord and unanimity is generally discernible in the 
Christian world. Our differences on inferior subjects ‘ought 
never to overpower and. annihilate the spirit of union which the 
admission of ‘more important topics of belief should effect. 
Thete are a thousand subjects on which men of the greates? 
ability, learking, and piety, ever have, and ever will differ im this 
state of darkness imperfection. Nor upon any pretencé 
. Gaght these differences of opmion to diminish ear good-will, ot 
to destroy out-charity.’ 
Arr. 12.+-St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans ptraphrased, with Inire- 
ductory Remarks. London, Richardson, 1811, .12mo. 


THE author of this work says, that in this pataphrase, whilst 
‘few commentators of reputation have been treglected,’ ‘ St. 
Chrysostom has been generally followed.” The author 
acted wisely in preferring the golden lamp of St. Chrysostom te 
the dark lantern of St. Aust.’ Whether, however, our auther 
have borrowed ail the light which might have been obtained from 
the eloquent sanctity of Chrysostom, or from the discrimimating 
erudition of other commentators, we will not take “pen our 
selves to decide; bat will leave our readers to judge by pre- 
diicing the fifth chapter @s ‘a specimen of the present para-’ 
phrase. 

‘Cuap. V.—We theréfore, not sinners as before, bit placed 
im a state of acceptance by faith, have peace with God, through 
Jesits Christ, car Lord: by faith in whoin we gain admittance to 
this merty, and rejoice in hope of future glory. And not onl> 
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so, but we rejoice in afflictions also, even rejoicing in God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have received this 
state of reconciliation. For since, when mankind were disobe- 
dient, Christ at the time appointed died for the wicked, God 
hath fully confirmed thereby his love for the race of men, 
Much more, therefore, being now im a state of acceptance by 
the blood of his son, shall we be saved by him from futurg 
wrath. For if when we were enemies we were reconciled to God 
by the death of bis son, certainly, being reconciled, we shalj 
be saved by his life. Therefore, although by one man sin em 
tered intocthe world, and by it death, unto which all beeame 
subject through sin, still the gift is not as the transgression was; 
' for if by the transgression of one mankind became subject to 
death, beyond all doubt, to the same persons must the mercy of 
God and the gift obtained by Jesus Christ extend, equally at 
least. Nor as the transgression, so also is the gift, in the folk 
lowing instances also. For, by the first, the punishment of one 
offence became the general condemnation of all, by the other, 


the forgiveness of sins was granted to promote the general obe- 
dience of-all. And if by the transgression of one, and on his 
account only, death hath reigned over the whole world, what 
wonder then is it that those whe have received an abundance of 
mercy and the gift of acceptance should enjoy eternal life also 
on account of one, even Jesus Christ. As too, by the offences 
of one all were subjected to a state of condemnation, so, by 


the unerring conduct of one, all are placed im a state of recom 
ciliation; and as, by the disobedience of one, mankind became 
subjeet to sin, so, by the obedience of one, are freed from 
their sins. Now, the law beg introduced, offence abounded, 
there being now many precepts, and by their breach many trans- 
gressions, But, where sin did thus abound, mercy was still 
more abundant ; that, as sin led uate death, so mercy might lead 
by a good \ife to immortality, through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 


Arr. 13.—Skeiches Sentiment on several i: 
Subjects. To whith is added, an Address to tians of varioug 
Denominations, with a View to promote Union. By James Clarke. 
- ‘London, Williams, 1811, 12@mo. " 


__ AN attempt to promote union amongst the different denomi, 
vations of Christians will always receive opr commendation ang 
support, however much we may differ in opiniey with the aythar — 
on some points of subordinate importance. The ‘ votum,’. 
Grotius, ‘ pro pace ecclesiastica,’ was wot more singere than 
wish for religious concord among jarring sects, which we pave 
often expressed, and always entertained, The authar, p, 
mentions the following broad and solid basis on whieh an.edi 
wight-be raised, which, without offering offence to the j 
tenets of individuals, would contribute tp promete she pax 

of the Christian world. 5 tha: 
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« By the term CHRISTIAN,’ says the author, ‘ I understand 
one who believes in Jesus Christ, as the founder of Christianity, 
and who is desirous as his disciple to receive his instructions, 
imitate his example, and imbibe his spirit.’ 


Notwithstanding the diversity of doctrinal opinions which 
form the characteristic badge of Christian sects, there are several 
great and fundamental principles of union which it would be 

ible to adopt for the establishment of a national sanctuary, 
by which general peace might be preserved without any violation 
of individual liberty. We have often — out what those 
principles are, and it is a great source of pleasureable reflection 
to us, that we have at all times gnd in all circumstances, humbly 
contributed -our honest efforts towards the dispersion of those 
seeds of universal charity which, if they be prevented from 
germinating in this selfish period, will spring up and flourish in 
better times. 


POLITICS. 


Arr. 14.—Speech of the Right Hon. Lord King, in the House of 
Lords, on Tuesday, July 2, 1811, upon the second reading of Eart 
Stanhope’s Bill respecting Guineas and Bank-Notes. London, 
Ridgway, 1811, 2s. 


THOUGH this speech has eee appeared in the papers, 
i 


we were glad to find it separately published. The subject itself 
is of so much importance, that almost every other political mea- 
sure dwindles before it into utter insignificance. We are all 
complaining of taxation and of the heavy price of the articles 
of subsistence, and yet the Bank is suffered to levy on the 
country an impost of almost double the amount of the income 
tax. ‘For if a bank-note of one pound be, at present, worth 
only sixteen shillings and sevenpence, every holder of bank- 
notes pays in fact a tax of twenty per cent. to the Bank on the 
whole amonnt of the notes which he holds, or, in other words, 
be purchases with bank-notes one-fifth part less of the means of 
subsistence than he could if he had a currency of gold; or of 
r convertible into gold. Since the Bank Restriction Bill, 

in 1797, the average price of wheat has risen from fifty-two 
shillings the quarter to eighty-five shillings, the average price of 
the last five years. Though gold is said to be at present at 
such a high price, this price is, in fact, relative only to our paper 
—_ and proportioned to the excess of its issue; for the price 
of gold compared with that of wheat, is actually much lower at 
t than it was before the restriction took place. Taking 

the price of wheat, according to the average of the last five 
years, at eighty-five shillings a quarter, and the mean price of 
gold at 41. ‘7s. per ounce, or 521. 4s. per lb, twelve quarters and 
two bushels of wheat would purchase a pound of gold, whilst, 
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‘atcording to the different relative price of com and gold, pre 
viously to the restriction in 1797, it required eighteen quarters 
of wheat to purchase a pound weight of that precious metal.: 
Gold therefore has actually fallen in price. 


On examination,’ says Lord King, ‘ it will be found, that this’ 
alleged dearness of gold depends entirely on the commodity 
which you have to give in exchange for it. It is perfectly true, 
that if you have only bank paper to give in excliange, the gold is 
extremely dear in. the exact a ge as the paper to be given 
in exchange is become cheap; but if you have corn or labour, 
which have been considered as the most perfect standard of 
value, it will be found, that gold is really much cheaper than at 
any former time, as less labour and less corn will now command 
the same weight of gold. The same result will be found to take 
place universally in every quarter of the globe. In France, the 
money prices of all commodities appear to have risen one-fifth 
since the revolution. In every country, it will be found, that 
the prices of commodities, of food, and of labour, have risen, 
or, what is the same thing, that gold has in fact fallen in value. 
That the supply of gold imported into England is very large, 
may be seen from the evidence-of the greatest bullion-merchants 
in Leaien, who say you may procure any quantity, provided 


you will pay the price.’ 
As, therefore, a farmer can, even at present, procure gad for 
‘ou 


a comparatively smaller quantity of corn, than he could fourteen 
years ago, and as the price of grain, when estimated in the paper 
currency of the country, has been nearly doubled since the re- 
striction, we cannot think, that Lord King was guilty either of 
injustice or oppression, when he demanded his rents in gold 
instead of paper, or if paid in paper, the paper to be taken only 
according to the quantity of gold which it would purchase, © 
When Lord King let his estates, he stipulated to receive the value 
of. a certain portion of the produce, not in a depretiated cur- 
rency, but in the legal coin of the realm. As long as bank- 
notes would purchase the quantity of bullion which they profess 
to represent, or as long as there was only a slight difference be- 
tween the respective values of coin and bank-notes, Lord King 
readily consented to receive his rent in notes. But when bank- 
notes have, from their excessive issue, so fallen in value as to 
purchase only four-fifths of the quantity of bullion which th 
nominally represent, Lord King, as well as every other landl 
who receives his rents in paper money, suffers in fact a diminution 
of one-fifth of his income. What injustice or what inhumanity 
was there in Lord King demanding the payment of his rent, in 
coin or bullion, or else in notes estimated according to their rate 
of depretiation 2 Why should not my Lord King or any other. 
landlord, continue to receive the value in of the same” 
portion of produce for which he originally stipulated when he 
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let any perticular farm to A. or B.? A. or B. is not injured by 
the demand, for though he pay more rent in name, he does not 
pay the walwe of more quartérs of corn, than the landlord had 
calculated to receive when he let his farm. Lord King has in- 
deed, proved, that notwithstanding the high price of gold, when 
valued in bank-notes, a farmer can procure a pound of bullion 
for about one-third of the quantity of wheat less than he could 
in any part of the period between 1786 and 1797, when gold 
was about the mint price. Why is the landlord to be ruined and 
the tenant to be enriched? If, for instance, the landlord, on 
letting any particular estate, fixed the rent at such a price as. 
would yield him the value in gold of one hundred quarters of 
wheat, why should he be compelled to receive this rent in a cur- 
rency which will net purchase one-fifth either 0€ the gold or the 
wheat for which he virtually stipulated when he made the con- 
tract? At this rate, if a depretiated and ‘epretiating currency 
is to be made a legal tender, as must soon be the case, a man 
who has let a farm on a long lease, may not be able out of his 
rent to buy a mutton chop era loaf of bread? Where is the 
oppression in my Lord King resisting such a system of iniquity, 
and in boldly endeavouring, though at the hazard of great persoual 
obloquy and invective, =a of being put on a level with Jews and 
pediars, to open the eyes of this MIfatuated country to an evil 
of the most portentous magnitude? It is not a little curicus to 
observé an Antijacobin ministry, Composed of the mere rubbish 
ahd sweepings of Pitt’s cabinet, resorting at last to the worst 
and most unprincipled measures of the Jacobins. Thus it is,: 
and thus it is often found, that extremes mect. The outrageous 
violence of loyalty fawning ‘in servitade, and that of republi- 
ctnism distorted into madness, have many points of close ap 
roximation. Hypocrisy and fraud, selfishness and pride, at 
ast bring them together, or form a rhonster out of the two, which 
is even more hideous than either by itself. 

‘We beliéve that when, in a recetit debate in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Perceval was accused of treading in the steps of 
Robespierre, he defended himself by saying, that Robespierre 
had issued five or six times the amount in assignats, which the 
Bank of England has issued if notes. But he should have been 
told, that this is not a question of degree, but of PRINCIPLE. 
The principle itself of a forced paper currency, suc: as Lord 
Staithope’s bill, will ultimately render bank notes, is essentially bad 
ahd mischievous, however limited may be the extent to which it 
is carried, or howevér circumscribed its operations. An how- 
ever comparatively small the issues of the Bank may be, the de- 
pretiation proves, that they are excessive, and indeed serves to 
ascertain the exact measure in which they exceed the wants of 
the circulation, That measire is the precise difference between 
the nominal value of a bank-note and its yalue in the ‘bullion 
market. According to this calculation, bank-notes are, at pre- 
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sent in excess to about one-fifth of their whole amount. Hence 
also we have a criterjon how far the issue ought to be dimi- 
nished, and where the government ought to. with an i 
rative voice to the Directors of the Paper Min Thus far shail 
ye go, and no farther. When government in its wisdom im- 
posed a restriction on the issue of coin, they ought, at the same 
time, to have fixed some definite limitations to the isste of 
notes. By doing the one, and at the same time not doing the 
other, they have caused all the evil that has ensued. Th 
have opened the floodgates of destruction on the land; they 
have leftevery man’s property at the mercy of a company of 
merchants. And what we have before mentioned, but what has 
never sufficiently excited the attention of the country is, that 
they have established a sort of arbitrary tribunal, which can, in a 
moment, by its issues of a fictitious currency, crush every man 
of fixed income to the dust, and indeed make every individual in - 


the country bend the knee to the Paper-Kings in Threadaeedle- 
street. 


Ant. 15.—The People. London, Wilson, 1811, 8vo. pp- 339. 


THERE are some poiated remarks in this work, though, as a 
whole, it is very desultory and confused, We cannot always 
divine the author’s drift, though he seems himself to believe his 
work to F eae the progression of man in knowledge and in 


virtue. This point might have. been established by a much 
shorter process, without heaping together sucha mass Of incon- 
gruous materials, In the commencement of his book, the author 
asks this question, ‘ Was Pitt a statesman ?—He answers it by 
saying, ‘ he was not a statesman; a statesman is but another 
name for posterity.’ He adds, ‘ The system of Pitt will die with 
the present generation.’ If a statesman be according to .the 
definition of this writer, ‘ another name for posterity,’ Pitt cer- _ 
tainly had not much pretension te the name, for posterity seems 
seldom to have entered into his calculations. He was a man of — 
expedients, but they were the expedients of one who did not 
see his way very clearly before him, and whose whole polic 
was accordingly a petty and fluctaating scheme. The motto which 
he séems to have followed was, ‘ sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof,’ and while he legislated only for the present mo- 
ment, he left futurity to shift for itself. The most common 
words in his mouth were ‘ existing circumstances,’ which he be- 
queathed as a legacy to his successers, ia whose minds they mean 
« Let us govern the country to-day, and not heed the destruction 
and bankruptcy which are coming to-morrow.’ 

The Pittites and Scotchmen, particularly when in the shape 
of Edinburgh reviewers, seem to excite the strong antipathies 
ef the author. He calls the latter gentlemes ] 
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* Amiable sneerers at meee and intellectual improve- 
ment!. impartial browsers on the bleak hills of the north! frozen 
gropers into antient and modern history! liberal protectors of 
the globe to practise on plumb-pudding made on a mere speck 
of it! &c. &c. &e. 


Of the Pittites the author says, ‘in the grammar of time, nature 
has set them down as nouns of no gender, signifying things with- 
out feeling,’ &c. &c. The following illustration of the moral 
inconsistencies and absurdities which naturally rise out of the 
received doctrine, that truth is a libel, is not amiss : 


* An Englishman takes his boy to church, when the lad hears 
the minister preach from the following text: THE LIP OF 
TRUTH SHALL BE ESTABLISHED FOR EVER. The Monday 
following this same lad is probably conducted to a court of 
law, and hears a judge assert, THE GREATER THE TRUTH, 
THE GREATER THE LIBEL. What is the boy to think of such 
contradictions ?” 


POETRY. 


Anr. 16.—Ode on the present State of Europe. By J. G. Lace. 
London, Cadell, 1811. 


THE author in no unpoetical lines takes a survey of Europe, 


the state of which alas! fills every reflecting mind with bitter 
“anguish for the present, and with awful dread for the future. 

The recent political changes on the continent, and the destruc- 
tion of liberty in Switzerland, are deplored with much beauty 
and animation. 

‘ Oh mournful change! States, that e’er while 

Basked in the noon of fortune’s smile, 

O’er whom, for ages, freedom held 

Immortal guard !—her sacred shield,— 

Low, low are laid. Oh, land of Tell, 

Among thy craggs the troublous yell 

That blanches every cheek with fear, 

Invades from far the startled ear. 

Yes—still may bloom thy lovely vales ; 

Thy groves still woo the vernal gales; 

Stil may thy pines exult to throw 

Their ae | arms o’er the depths below ; 

Thy landscape’s charms reflected rest 

Most sweetly on the lake’s smooth breast ; 

And still the traveller love to climb 

Thy magic heights, and range sublime 

O’er trackless wastes and solitudes, 

Where everlasting silence broods ; 
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But, when, lost land, shall freedom’s reign 
Cheer thy romantic haunts again?’ 


Holland, Sweden, Spain, &c. are characteristically grouped in 
the picture. We were pleased with the following spirited apos- 
trophe to superstition : 


* How Hope exults, to see thy reign 

Far banished from the realm of Spain, 

Fierce Superstition! Haste—away— 

With yon black wily savage stray ! 

Yes, fix thy haunts on Afric’s shore, 

Search her parched wastes—her wilds explore! - 
If India please, go, worship there, ; 
A thousand gods, in pagan prayer ! 

Or wing thy flight to Southern isles, 

And swell with death the funeral piles! 

But rather seek thy native hell, 
Where—scourged from earth—for evér dwell !’ 


Mr. Lace is a true lover of sweet Albion, with all her vicis- 
situdes and disadvantages of climate, and prefers her to the 
luxurious East and i country under heaven. He thus 
feelingly supplicates return of peace, a word which is at 


present ly ever mentioned, except to be deprecated, even by 


* Low at thy shrine, again the muse, 
O heavenly — a suppliant, sues. 
O calm the deadly feuds, that rest, 
Deep rankling, in the human breast! 
Say to the storms of war—be still! 
Bid the fell murderer—cease to kill ! 
Let famished millions hear thy voice, 
And in thy friendly aid rejoice! 

And, whilst insulted nations rise, 
Rise, and regain their liberties, 
Crown their brave efforts with thy love, 
And let the earth thy blessings prove.’ 


Ant. 17.—Modern Persecution, a Poem; in three Cantos. By the 
Author of the Age of Frivolity. London, Williams, 1811. 


WE heartily commend every attempt to ridicule or expose those 
persons whose bigotry has, in one or two recent instances, induced. 
them to interrupt the worship of the Methodists. The church. 
will never be really in danger till she abandons the principles 
of toleration. 


4 





MEDICINE. 


Ant. 18.—Essay on some of the Stages of the Optration of Cutting 
for the Stone, illustrated with an Engraving. By Charles Brandon 
Trye, F.R.S. 8vo. Callow, 1811, price 2s. 


THE established character and ample experience of Mr. Trye 
renders whatever he may communicate to the public an object of 
serious attention, In this essay he has, without making any com- 
ments on the practices of others, unconnected with his immediate 
object, described his own instruments and mode of operating. 

His staff has the handle quite straight, the middle forming 
nearly the segment of a circle ; and the extreméty nearly straight, 
and making a right angle with the handle. This staff is from 
its shape not easy of introduction; but this disadvantage is 
more than compensated by there being no danger of its slipping 
from its proper situation, after it has entered the bladder. In- 
stead of the common gorget, Mr. Trye uses a broad, double- 
edged Scalpel, with a short beak at the point, which he deno- 

. mimates a prostatome. It is 0 constructed that the edge makes 
an incision two lines deep or broad on the left side, and rather 
more than half an inch on the right side. Thus the left side of 
the prostate will be divided pretty nearly through its length and 
breadth, the right side but partially. The extremities of the 
forceps meet when shut; but a screw in the handle separates 
them to a proper distance. 

Mr. Trye next describes his mode of operating, in which he 
has made but little deviation from the practice of Sir Caesar 
Hawkins. To the proposal of operating with the knife alone, 
as proposed by Mr. Allan, he objects in the following terms : 


- * Is it probable that this part of the operation will be done 
with equal safety, more expeditiously, and less painfully? In 
particular, that the prostate will be divided with equal preci- 
sion, as to direction and dimensions, and ‘that the adjacent parts 
will be equally protected, if we reject every instrument besides 
the scalpel. 1 know before hand the size of the wound which 
the prostatome produces, and by observing the relative position 
of the staff, in what direction it will be made. For as the 
handje of the staff is inclined more or less to the right groin of | 
the patient, so will the wound jn the prostate deviate more or 
less, from a right angle with the wound in the urethra. How 
many surgeons are there, possessed of such a delicacy of touch, 
as to conclude the work with the knife, with equal exactness? 
The knife cannot here be directed by the groove of the staff, as 
it is, in other cases, by the groove of the common director. 
For the staff, in dividing the prostate, is merely a goal, from 
which the knife must set out, and to which it must ‘return. 












” Dating the intermediate act of dividing, it must move at some 
distance from the staff, that is to say, if the prostate be cut by 
a wound, forming more or less a right angle with the woand 
through the integuments, muscles, dad urethra, which, to ensure 
the safety of the rectum, must be always done. ‘Mf. Ailan’s 
description of the operation by the knife alone, as well as his 
plate of the lateral incision of the prostate, demonstrate the 
éorrectiiess of ‘my statement.’ 


‘In the sequel, Mr. Trye has answered, scriatim, the objections 
made to the,established method of operating, as we think, with 
wuch judgment and success, — iF. | 


Aart. 19.4 Letter respectfully addressed to the Commissioners 

Transports, Sick and Wounded Seqamen, &c. &¢. &. on the 

of the Operation for Poplitent Apturism, illustrated ses, and 

the Description of a New Instrument. By Mlex. Copland utchin= 

son, M.D. Surgeon to the Reyal Nevol Fleepital at Déal. Sve. 

Callow, 1811, price Is. 6d, 

THE. operation introduced by Mr. Hunter for the Popliteal 
Aneurism is justly deemed one of the greatest improvements ot 
modern surgery. He recommended the tying. up of the artery 
by the inner margin of the sartorjus muscle. Me. Charles Be 
has advised the cutting down upon the artery upon’ the outer 
thargin; and Dr. Hutchinson is of optaion, t this situation 
is preferable to that advised by Mr: Hunter. His teagons are, 
that the risk of dividing the vena saphena imajot is removed; and 
also the inconveniency of cutting through the principal lym- 

hatics of the leg, the discharge from which has sometimes kept 
the wound open far a considerable length of time.’ These ob: 
servations.and some others in this letter deserve thé attention of 
the profession. : hate berg recat 

His new. instrument is intended. as a substitution for the 
fingers in retracting the side of a deep incised wound, whea the 
operator bas tg tie a large artery at the bottom of it. Tt is very - 
simple, and seems well adapted ¢6 the end prop ec 


MISCELLANEOUS... 


90:-Hhvapte Phanstaren! Sesitined Hoven aves ‘tohis 
M year af age By Mas Peking. London, Baer, YON, pe 


__IN this work Miss Venaing saya ao more than what, has heew 
often sail, and better said, before. It is the most easy thing in 
the warld to muke.a book, though a very didieult thing te writs 
one. A book like this of Miss Venning might be sent to the 
= with very little labour, by adopting the following reci 
ollect a sufacient quantity of Parke’s Travels, Parke’s C 
mical Catechism, St, Pierre’s Studies, Beckford’s Jamaica, and 
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Darwin's Botanic Garden; throw them into a faking form and 
shake them well together, so that they mix agreeably; send them 
to the juvenile library; when the author or authoress will re- 
ceive a remuneration more than adequate to his or her expendi- 
ture of time and brains. 

That the instruction of children has been much facilitated 
and their attention been more agreeably decoyed to their im- 
provement than it used to be, must be allowed; and we give 
every — to those who have so laudably new modelled the 
juvenile library; but that we may have too much of a good 
thing cannot be denied, when we consider how the press has of 
ae loaded by this often crude, undigested, and undigestible 
trash. ; 

Miss Merge now presents herself and her Simple Pleasuree 
for her meed of praise, which we most willingly give, thinking 
as we do, that the afore-mentioned lady is as well qualified to 

- receive it as an hundred others, who have made a book or books 
according to the recipe we have mentioned. 

prea people who can understand chemical preparations and 
chemical experiments, botanical names and botanical arrange- 
ments, had,.in our opinion, better be made to drink at a proper 
time at the fountain head, than gain a mere smatter of science 
from these puerile publications. It is by this kind of superficial 
studies that we so often meet with impertinent and : 
children, than which no animal can be more teasing and obtru- 
sive. Miss Venning has most perfectly to our satisfaction dis- 
played her knowledge in astronomy, chemistry, botany, &c. &c. 
tells us in the character of a little knowing Miss all about the 
source of the Rhone and the plant which is found in its stream, 
called the Valisneria, points out to a nicety the River Amazon, 
prates about its peculiarities, and shows us how the Indians cross 
the rivers on the bamboo reed and so forth. She produces two 
wonderful children, who ask wonderful questions, and make as 
wonderful answers. They make indeed as many knowing re- 
marks and with less trouble than many a good plodding person 

of thirty would do. Miss Venning’s little Master and Miss are 
as well qualified to set a chemist’s shop in a country town 
and astonish the natives by their wonderful experiments, as an 

little folks we know ; neh 4 they are at the same time so pte 


and flummer mamma and so prettily, that we will venture to 
= we shall not find their like in any of his majesty’s kingdoms 
of England or Scotland, including our town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. Such is our rapid progress towards perfection from the 
old horn book, and those revered worthies, Messrs. Diiworth, 

, and Fenning, to Mrs. Trimmer and Miss Venning ! 
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Art. 2]1.—Osteologia; or, an Anatomical Description of the Human 
Bones, illustrated by Fourteen accurate Engravings, designed for 
the Use of Students, intended as an Accompaniment to Innes’s 
Description of the Human Museies. London, Murray, 1811, 
I2mo. ° : 


THIS.volume is designed ‘ to facilitate students in the funda- 
mental branches of a profession, which is far superior,’ (in what?) 
* to any other; and there is not the least doubt,’ says the editor, 
* but with attention to’ such eminent lecturers as are at the hos-- 
pitals in the metropolis, they will arrive at the utmost pinnacle of 
their profession, and be an ornament to human nature.” The 
editor proceeds to tell us, that De 


*‘he received the most material part of the rudiments of his 
profession in those hospitals, in a conspicuous situation under a 
most scientific surgeon there; and although he will not boast of 
having made that proficiency he ought, he trusts’ his endeavours 
will always be directed as far as lays in his power, to do his. 
utmost for the profession, and to raise it, if possible to a higher 
pinnacle of honour than it has at present obtained!’ 


If the « most scientific surgeon,’ above-mentioned taught 
this gentleman anatomy, he does not appear to have given him 
any lessons in English composition, or in literary modesty, 


Arr. 22.—Pharmacopa@iarum Collegiorum regalium Lendini, Edin- 
burgi et Eblane, conspectus Medicus, virtutes, doses et morbos quibus 
tutuntur Medicamenta et preparata ostendens. Eduardi Goodman 
Clarke, M.D. Medicine praxeos compendii, et Operis dicti ‘ Moderna 
Practice of Physic, auctora : Collegiiregalis Medicorum Lendinensia 
mec non exercitus Medico, etc. etc. Londini: Veneunt apad Cox, 
Borough, 1810. 


THIS breviary of the wpemeares 1 of London, 


and Dublin, is very neatly execut 


and will prove a 
vade-mecum to the physician. 
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